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Berlin Radio Claims 
Russians Launching 
Huge Vistula Attack 


German Reports Also Tell 
~ Of Soviet Army Drive 
In East Prussia 


LONDON, Jan. 13 — The Red 
Army has launched an immense 
attack from its Vistula bridgehead, 
120 miles below Warsaw, the Berlin 
radio announced, and while it 
thundered on, Soviet street fighters 
mopped up the remaining German- 
Hungarian garrison in Budapest, 
the Associated Press reported to- 





day. 

While Moscow remained silent on 
the new offensive in Poland, the 
German News Agency reported still 
another Red Army attack on the 
East Prussian front. Reuter’s adds 
that this follows German reports 
in the last 12 hours that the Red 
Army in Poland had gone over to 
the offensive in the bridgehead far 
to the south of Warsaw. 

The Red Army is said to be using 
at least 24 divisions and three tank 
corps in the massed attack below 
Warsaw, while in the southern sec- 
tor of Czechoslovakia, eight di- 
visions are driving ahead in the 
direction of Bratislava. 

The new Russian offensive in 
Poland is the "biggest of all time,” 
according to Berlin correspondents. 
Russians are said to be attacking 
with 500 heavy guns, two air fleets, 
several tank armies and innumer- 
able infantry divisions. The mighty 
attacks are aimed across the ice- 
bound Polish plain to the heart of 
German Silesia, Germans say. 

Meanwhile, 135 more blocks of 
houses have been captured and 
1270 German and Hungarian 
troops taken prisoner as the Rus- 
sians launched their final assault 
against Budapest. 

Russians fighting in the streets 
of Pest can see the Danube, the AP 
reported. The Germans appeared to 
be surrendering more winey in 
the past 48 hours, presumably be- 
cause of the German command’s 
inability to fly in supplies to the 
hungry garrison which has combed 
the houses of Budapest for dwind- 
ling food. 


E10 Black Market 
Operators Sentenced 


By The United Press 

PARIS, Jan. 13 — The Army’s 
prosecution of GI black marketers 
dealt out four more long-term hard 
labor sentences today as specula- 
tion grew here that unexpectedly 
stiff penalties would be im on 
other soldier offenders throughout 
the ETO. 

While non-military circles as well 
as French newspapers expressed 
surprise at the stern punishment 
being meted out for relatively small- 
Scale cigarette rackets, the court 
gave 35 years hard labor to Sgt. 
Paul Hart, 28, and 45 years each 
to Pvt. Robert Cosgrave, 21; Pvt. 
James E. Leman, 31, and Cpl. How- 
ard S. Raubolt. 

The defendants were specifically 
accused of ” ”" to steal 
5,000 packages of cigarettes as well 
as cigars, toilet and other articles. 

The court martial manual ordi- 
Narily prescribes a five-year sen- 
tence for such offenses. Neverthe- 
less, the Court was permitted to use 
its own discretion in this case. 

The defendants, all of whom were 
members of the -716th Railroad 
Battalion—which the prosecution 
alleged was known along the roads 
as "The Million Dollar Battalion,” 
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Four Jap Convoys Smashed; 
Germans Crumble In Belgium 





Allies Have Driven Krauts 
From Half Of Territory 
Gained In Offensive 


By The United Press 


PARIS, Jan. 13—The Germans 
are in full flight from the crumb- 
ling western tip of the Belgian 
bulge, pounded by British artillery 
and threatened to be trapped by the 
U. S. Ist Army drive which has 
reached a point within two and one- 
half miles of the Houffalize-Saint 
Vith escape highway, it was re- 
vealed today. 

The Germans have now been 
driven from roughly half the area 
they occupied at the time of their 
deepest penetration at the end of 
the year. 

The ist Army is reported to have 
taken almost 18,400 prisoners, de- 
stroyed 225 tanks, 627 motor ve- 
hicles and 39 artillery pieces, and 
to have captured 14 tanks, four self- 
propelled guns, 114 motor vehicles 
and four anti-tank guns. 

A UP report said that the terrain 
south of Houffalize might provide 
the Germans with positions for a 
new defense as it has a high ridge 
along which the enemy could dig 
in. British artillery is — = 
fire on the Germans fleeing 
the Champlon area, 12 miles west 
of Houffalize, while British and 
American troops advanced two 
miles and captured eight towns in 
the Belgian salient. 

Meanwhile, at the southern end 
of the front, American troops made 
slight gains despite enemy infantry 
action near. Saarinsberg, northwest 
of Reiperstiller. 

The U. 8S. 7th Army opened an 
attack against the Germans menac- 
ing the Alsatian capital of Stras- 
bourg in the north, but the French 
lost some ground to the south of 
the city. 

The Nazis captured Herlisseim, 12 
miles northeast of Strasbourg, but 
were driven back in the sector 23 
miles northeast of Strasbourg by 
an American counterattack. : 








SHAEF, Jari. 13 (AP)—Although 
Field Marshal Gerd von Rundstedt 
has lost 80,000 troops to the U. S. 
3rd Army alone since Dec. 22, an 
army spokesman warned that the 
Germans might still strike strongly. 

The 3rd Army wiped out a strong 
box-like German position southeast 
of Bastogne yesterday and seized 
3,400 prisoners as the Germans be- 
gan to retreat both east and wes 
of Bastogne. 


REAL SECURITY 





SENATOR TOM CONNALLY | 


Dumbarton Oaks Plan 
Lauded By Connally 





By The United Press 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 13—Senate 
Foreign Affairs Committee Chair- 
man Tom Connally, asked what 
must be done to allay fears of re- 
peated German aggression, said to- 
day he thought the Dumbarton 
Oaks Plan—which he hoped would 
be sent to Congress and approved 
soon—would clear up the entire Eu- 
ropean security problem. 

He appealed to senators to sup- 
port the plan on the grounds that 
"if there is any Allied unrest re- 
gar the postwar period. It is 
fear that the United States will not 
ratify the peace treaty, as at the 
end of the t war.” 

Connally, who gave United Press 
his views on European security just 
after consulting President Roosevelt 
on questions which will arise when 
the President meets Stalin and 
Churchill in the near future, called 
attention to the security provisions 
of the Dumbarton Oaks plan where- 
by the greatest military powers 





(Continued on page 4) 





“Recreation Trains’ Fall 
Under Government Axe 





WASHINGTON, Jan. 13— 
The Government, Thursday night, 
forbade the futute operation of pas- 
senger trains to provide seasonal 
service to resorts, recreational or 
vacation areas, tightening the Sep- 
tember, 1942 “freeze” of passenger 
Service. It also directed railroads 
to discontinue, after March 1, any 
Passenger train schedule on which 
the occupancy of seats und space 
did not average 35 percent'of the 
November; 1944 traffic. 

Meanwhile, officials went to work 
to implement War Mobilizer James 
F. Byrnes’ order for widespread 
"brownout” of advertising lights and 
other illuminations drawing upon 
scarce fuels ban. It was tentatively 
decided to also lower window light- 
ing and will call for of 


pleaded not guilty, despite earlier|»white way” 

4 Street lighting where 

signe essions that they public safety permits. Passenger 

= nN supplies from trains at road- curtailment orders were issuc’ by 
ope at ferent from Sep-/the Office of Defense Transporta- 


, selling 
the loot at a Paris eafe known to| a. 
(Continued on page 4) 








By Army News Service 


road has been permitted to o te 
special or excursion trains wlinent 
ODT approval. Very few special 
trains have been approved and the 
effect of the action is to eliminate 
seasonal passenger train schedules 
to resort areas which were not dis- 
continued by the freeze.” 

The order, the ODT said, on the 
"35 percent occupancy formula” will 
eliminate many branch line sched- 
ules and result in sizeable sav 
of coal. The order does nof aff 
Suburban and interurban service. 
There was no estimate as to the 
number of trains that woulc be 
affected by the ban on seasonal 
schedules to resorts. 

The forthcoming "brownout,” it 
was tentatively decided, will pro- 
hibit use of electricity produced 
from scarce fuels in: outdoor ad- 


vertising, promotional and dispiay|day 


lighting, outdoor decorative and 


ornamental lighting, show window,' 


marquee and street lighting, in ex- 
cess of the amount determined by 
local authorities to be necessary 
for public safety. 





U. S. Carrier Planes Sink 
25 Ships Near Indo-China 





Indo-China coast aimed at 


through the great Camranh 


carriers made their first bid 


By The United Press 
PEARL HARBOR, Jan. 13—American carrier planes 
of the 3rd Fleet have sunk 25 Japanese ships, destroyed 
39 planes and damaged 13 in sweeps along the French 


the lifeline of the enemy’s 


southeast Asia empire, it was announced here today. 
The ships sunk included a cruiser and several de- 
stroyers or destroyer escorts. Striking from Saigon, 


Bay, which is the naval base 


to Quinhon harbor, 250 miles northeast of Saigon, the 


for obtaining mastery of tue 


600-mile South China Sea channel through which Japan 














Bomb Hits Theater; 
Music Averts Panic 





LONDON, Jan. 13 (AP) — A 
number of actors and spectators, 
mostly children, were injured 
when a V-bomb crashed into a 
crowded theater in southern Eng- 
land recently where a panto- 
mine was playing. 

The heroic performance of the 
orchestra which struck up a tune 
and played for 15 minutes after 
the bomb fell prevented panic. 

A number of people were also 
injured in the street and Luild- 
ings near the theater. 


Britain Raps ELAS’ 
Holding Of Hostages 


LONDON, Jan. 13—The British 
Government approves the Greek 
truce but condemns the holding of 
hostages as "a barbarous custom,” 
it was announced today at No. 10 
Downing Street in London, accord- 
ing to the United Press. 

The statement issued from Mr. 
Churchill’s address said textually: 
”The terms signed by British and 
ELAS representatives for a truce 
are endorsed by His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment. The taking and holding 
of hostages is, however, a barbarous 
custom condemned by international 
law. 
"His Majesty’s Government must 
make it clear therefore that no 
truce can be of an enduring nature 
or ripen into peace, unless or until 
the hostages en by ELAS have 
been effectually safeguarded and 
released.” : 

Meanwhile, mobile columns of 
Land Forces Greece continued to 
patrol north and west of Athens. 
A quantity of arms and ammunition 
was found. In Patras, ELAS troops 
have withdrawn from the town; 
elsewhere, the military situation re- 
mained unc. ed. 

An AP —— said today that 
the ELAS refusal to release civilian 
hostages was influenced by the 
arrest of EAM adherents in Athens. 
According to the dispatch, the ELAS 
felt the holding of hostages was 
"in self defense.” 


Gen. De Gaulle Commutes 
Beraud’s Death Sentence 


PARIS, Jan. 13 (UP)—General 
Charles de Gaulle, Chief of the 
French Provisional Government, in 
his first act of clemency since th- 
treason trials began in France, to- 
commuted to hard labor for life 
the death sentence passed on Henri 
Beraud, celebrated French writer. 

Prominent French writers, such 
as Francois Mauriac, had protested 
that the death sentence was too 

















severe. 





maintains her communica- 
tions between southeast Asia 
and the homeland. 

Four separate convoys were 
attacked, in addition tu scattered 
units, and latest reports rovealed 
that the action was continuing and 
that no American warships had 
been damaged. 

The attack was opened this morn- 
ing, Indo-China time, and shortly 
after, a cruiser of the Ton Ka‘ori 
class was sunk. 

Ten of the 18 Japanese planes 
accepting the challenge were shot 
down over Saigon, while another 
eight were shot down north of 
Saigon. Twenty flying boats were 
caught at Camranh and Quinhon 
and were blasted. 

Conclusive evidence has now been 
obtained that the Japanese super 
battleship Musas blew up and sark 
in the battle of the Philippines 
sea on October 24, it was authori- 
tatively revealed today. 

It was also announced that 46 
Japanese freighters and _ coastal 
vessels were sunk or heavily dam- 
aged off San Fernando along the 
Luzon west coast on Thursday as 
th: American land forces were 
thrusting patrols across the Agno 
River, the first natural defense 
line on the Lingayen Gulf beach- 
head and Manila. 

The communique said that the 
center of the beachhead had pushed 
12 miles inland. 

The advance to the south was 


(Continued on page 4) 





Kesselring Leading — 
Kraut Troops Again 


ADVANCED ALLIED FORCE 
HEAMQUARTERS, Jan. 13—Field 
Marshal Albert Kesselring, Nazi 
commander of German armies in 
Italy who was rumored to have 
been ill or wounded, apparently is 
again personally leading his troops 
on the snow-logged, patrol active 
Italian battlefront. 

A German Order of the Day for 
New Year’s, found on the person of 
a captured Kraut, announced that 
"I am leading you in the battle of 
1945.” The document was signed 
by Kesselring. 

The decision of the German High 
Command to keep Kesselring on 
the touthern front emphasized the 
importance that Nazi officials have 
Placed on maintainirg domination 
of northern Italy, rich industrial 
supply source for the Wehrmacht 
fightirg in the west and against 
the Red Army. Marshal Kesselring 
is one of the Junker militarists 
completely devoted to the Fuehrer. 

On the Italian front, meanwhile, 
both Allied armies probed German 
positions and generally harassed 
the enemy by increased artillery 
and air support fire. No new gains 
were reported by either army. 

Ageressive Sth Army pa‘rols, 
probing enemy positions last night, 
encountered fierce opposition a. 

(Continued on page 4) 
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Step Up And Swat--Servicemen Have Outmoded Practice Tee 





By Pvt. M. W. WHITTLESEY 
Stafj Correspondent 

The golf professionals who ad- 
vocate an eight-hour day on the 
practice tee to keep sharp for the 
tournament grind can hardly be 
blamed if they scrap the whole 
idea, what with Sammy Snead and 
Sgts. Jim Ferrier and Dutch Har- 
rison picking apo ot of ate 
short notice heré of late and 
walking off with enough war 
bonds to paper a B-29. 

Practice, practice, practice has 
always been the tournament golf- 
ers cry, hour after hour of monot- 
ongus shot-making, day after day 
of the same old grind to keep pace 
with mashie mechanics on the 
bread and butter circuit. But 
times may change. 

Sgt. Harrison and Lt. Ben Ho- 
gan gave the steady practice pro- 
gram a blast last summer with 
brilliant efforts in GI uniforms, 
but Harrison, Ferrier and Snead 
have really exploded the theory in 
the past month. 

Snead received a medical dis- 
charge from the Navy after a 
two-year hitch and decided to 
take a chance on his ailing 
back holding up on the winter 
tour. Slammin’ Sam simply pushed 
the previously unbeatable Nelson- 
McSpaden duo into runners-up 
roles in his first start, the Port- 
land Open, and added the rich 


SAMMY SNEAD 





Richmond, Calif., and Les An- 
geles Open titles within the 
month. 

Ferrier, the former Australian 
champion, obtained leave from his 





master sergeant’s duties at Camp 
Roberts, Calif., for 8 
big fel- 


dozen strokes. 


play if he could obtain a pass, but 
apologized for Dutch in the same 


i 


DUTCH HARRISON 





ph, saying after the lo 
lay ke’ was ierdty 0 tueent 
Dutch took the lead in the first 
round and was never headed. 





trick back ailment which plagued 
Sammy on the golf course for 
years would not hold up under 
his Navy duties and he was given 
a discharge. 


the news while in uniform, Snead 
stayed away from golf and was 
content te be a forgotten man. 

Snead took his picture-perfect 
swing out of hock at Portland in 
the worst weather conditions un- 
der which the tournament could 
stil be played and pocketed 2,-. 
675 dollars in bonds. 

Pressure putting, Snead’: nem- 
esis since the day he came out of 
Hot Springs, Va., with his home- 
made golf game has marked each 
of his three major victories. He’s 
been making the ones he used 


a serviceman steps on a golf tee 
and admits he hasn’t ——. a 
op- 





Ben Hogan, whe was so wrap- 


ask for a 





SPORTS 
PARADE 


STH ict 
GRID GOSSIP: Edgar (S 


PU 


States. The 7th matched the Mid- 
dies’ strategy by importing the stars 
of the 2nd Force super- 
At Miami, Miss Vera Pacheco Jor- 
dao, a Brazilian newspaper column- 
ist, saw the Orang: 
said that for enthusiasm the Brazi- 


”When a goal is scored in a Brazil-/ tro 


soccer game,” Miss Jordao said, 
“they crush each other’s hats and 
pound people next to them. Also 
the players have more fights and 


kurth 
Durocher at Ebbets Field. 


—_o——_ 

HOT STOVE LEAGUE: Jake 
Powell, outfielder for the gee 
ton Senators and a former 

here with the Yankees, 
was appointed by a 4-1 vote to the 
Montgomery County, 
ey, | <oo ecating vote _ 
cast alter Johnson, Republi- 
can County Commissioner, who 
used to pitch a little for the Sena- 
tors ... George M Brownie 
baseman and the leading bat- 
ter of the ’44 world series, is wear- 
ing a back brace in the hope of 


suffered because of | 14} 


ending pains 

an injury several years ago... 
Stan Spence succeeds George Case 
as the highest Player on the 
Senators’ roster. Case displaced 
Leonard last year after the 
knuckleballer had been the top 
salaried Nat for five years. 


—_0o———- 

- HOOKS AND JABS: Willie Pep, 
featherweight champ released b 

the Navy last year, has been ordered 
A his draft board to take another 
physical examination. The medical 
discharge Pep received after nine 
months service says “not recom- 
mended for reenlistment.” ... Sugar 
Ray Robinson, uncrowned king of 
the welterweights, has had seven 
fights since getting out of the Army 
and yet has never appeared in 
Madison Square Garden. The excuse 
is that the Garden management 
can’t get anyone who will fight Ray 
without a terrific cut of the gate. 
Jimmy McDaniels, the California 
a, wanted a guarantee 
of 000 dollars. Others wanted 
about as much. 


Rifle Shoot Today 


ROME, Jan. 13—British, Ameri- 
can, New Zealand and South Afri- 
can units will compete in a rifle and 
revolver match Sunday m at 
10 o’clock at the Palazza Ufficiale, 
Exhibition Building—about six kilo- 
—T on Via Laurentina off High- 

ay 8. 


Méd., police) of 


Hamilton, Nelson, 
Barron Tie At 68 


PHOENIX, Ariz., Jan. 13 (ANS) 
—Bob Hamilton, PGA champion 
Byron 


Johnny Revolta, © 
» Detroit; Denny 
Shute, Akron; , Woon- 


Carl Owens of Luke Field, led 
the amateurs with a 75. The annual 
event is being played for a 5,000- 
dollar purse. 


Rifenburg Called 


SAGINAW, Mich., Jan. 18 (ANS) 
—Dick Rifenburg, 18-year-old fresh- 
man athletic star at the University 

n has been ordered by 
his Saginaw draft board to report 
to the Detroit induction center Jan. 
22. Rifenburg og end for the 
A Se ermal oe f 1 emit in ) 
Merchan ‘arine being — 
clared ineligible, returned” to schoo! 
when he wasn’t called and is cur- 





Nat Holman 


Gets Cagey, ° 
Is Outfoxed 


NEW YORE, Jan. 13 (ANS)—Nat 
Holman, City College basketball 
coach thought he had the book- 
makers right where he wanted them 
when he ordered Bill Levine to take 
the ball out instead of attempting 
a foul shot. with seconds 


to play in the Syracuse game 
OCNY leading, 48-42—but Nat’s 


trick backfired. 

Holman had heard before the 
game that his team was a six and 
eight-point favorite to beat Syra- 











~;cuse, and had Levine sunk the foul 








opportunity to collect from all com- 
ers 


For instance, if you bet on CONY 
bookmakers ‘covered the bet 
and took Syracuse with eight points. 
But if you bet on Syracuse, the 
bookies ae ig = 
you only points, giving 
house man the working margin he 
. Thus on a seven-point 
CONY victory, the would 
collect all bets. 
However all books do not work 
alike and there were many gam- 
blers in the house who made CCNY 
seven and five-point favorites. Thus 
when Holman’s action clinched a 





rently first string center with the 
ichigan courtmen. 


6-point victory, these latter tin- 
horns cleaned up. 








Here’s The Payoff 


warned 
vel of 


}| ence.’ 





Q—Do the Athletics and Phillies 
play Sunday baseball at Shibe Park, 


Iphia? 
—Lt. Ray Liftwich 
A.—Yes. 
* * * 


—When a catcher catches a 
f tip is it the same as a strike? 
—T-Sgt. T. Newton 

A—Yes. 


+ a a 
Q.—1. What year did Sir Barton 
win racing’s triple crown (Ken- 
tucky Derby, Preakness, Belmorit)? 
2. How many horses have won the 
triple crown 
—Pvt. Robert Mangiante 
A—1. 1919. 2. Six. Sir Barton, 
Gallant Fox (1930); Omaha (1935) ; 
War Admiral (1937); Whirlaway 
(1941) ; Count Fleet £1943). 


ie won the Big Ten foot- 
championship in 1943? 
—Doug MacDonald 
A.—Purdue and Michigan were 
co-champs. 
* as * 


Q.—What were the scores of the 








Giants - Redskins, Giants - Eagles. 


Redskins-Eagles 
games? 


1944 football 


—Pvt. Rocco Crolle 

Pfc. Andrew Ghilaude 
A.—Giants 16, Redskins 13; Gi- 
ants 31, Redskins 0; Giants 17, 
Eagles 24; Giants 21, Eagles 21; 
Redskins 31, Eagles 31; Redskins 
7, Eagles 37. 

. * - 
P Q.—Did a Sate — Ps 
our straight games from the Car- 
dinals in any World Series? 


Q.—What was Joe Louis’ age to 
his nearest birthday when he won 


the world’s heavyweight boxing 
championship? 
aa —Lt. John W. Adler 


* «+ @ 


(in a previous issue it was stated 
erroneously that Southern Cali- 
fornia has the edge over Notre 
Dame in football victories. The Irish 
hold a 10-6 margin in the win 
column.) 


Montreal Beats Toronto, 
Rangers Trounce Boston 





MONTREAL, Jan. 13 (ANS)—The Montreal Canadiens scored 


five goals in the second period 


tonight and withstood a third 


period Toronto rally to win, 7-5, and regain sole possession of 
first place in the National Hockey League. 


After Dutch Hiller had 


at 16 minutes of the 


scoring 
first period on a pass from Buddy O’Connor, Montreal’s high 








Paging Cobb, Rajah; 
Ever Try The Hoop? 


School's basketball has 
a big league flavor this 
ufmann and Rogers 
on the squad. 





Colleges Warned 


COLUMBUS, Jan. 13 (ANS)—A 
the Na 


tball. 


Dean Aigler urged colleges whose 
athletic teams were recruited in 
whole or part from holders of 
scholarships should restricted 
to competition themselves, 

promoters of football are 


"If 
wise,” Aigler said, will pen 
lously observe both letter and t 
of the National League rule that 
no player can be signed until his 
collegiate career is ended. If the| 
new pro leagues are tempted to 
guard this self-imposed rule, we 
will find offers being made to boys 
with comparatively little experi- 


Aigler also deplored the tendency 
of a great many colleges to allow 
their basketball teams to be used 
as attractions by professional sports 
promoters, under conditions which 
comniis flourishes. 

Dr. H. C. Willett of Southern 
——— said colleges would have 
a 
ing the age differential between 
newly enrolled freshmen and re- 
turning veterans. He said unless 
something is done the veterans will 
likely crowd the youngsters com- 
pletely out of the sports program. 


Former Howard Coach | 
Joins Tennessee Staff 


KNOXVILLE, Jan. 13 (ANS)— 
W. C. White, recently discharg 


ty of 
at Howard in 1941-42 and entered 
the service when the college aban- 








doned footbal). 


Of Pro. Grid Raids}, 


problem after the war solv-| + 


*scoring front line of Hector 
—— —— — 


it 160 minutes later with A 
DeMarco getting an assist and from 
then on McCauley played superbly 


pa in the Ranger's net. 


With three minutes to play in the 
second period Walter Atanas scored 


on a from Fred Thurbier and 
with than a minute to go Kilby 
McDonald scored again for the 
Rangers. 
STANDINGS 
w. L. wT. Pts. 
Montreal 19 5 2 40 
Detroit 17 6 4 38 
nto’ 13 11 2 28 
New York 6 13 7 19 
Boston 9 15 1 19 
Chicago 3 7 4 10 





Drake Bucks AAU Ban, 
Votes To Play Hamline 


DES MOINES, Jan. 13 (ANS)— 
Drake University announced today 
its basketball team would live up 
to a game with Hamline University, 


Drake - authorities revealed that 
the court squad had voted unani- 
mously to go through with the Ham- 
line game. 





Break For Trainees 
RALEIGH, N. C., Jan. 13 (ANS) 
—The annual Southern Conference 
basketball championship tourna- 


allow V-12 trainees at Duke, North 
Carolina and South Carolina, who 
ship out March 1, to compete. 
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Salting Dr. Goebbels 


In his bible of Nazism, "Mein Kampf,” 
Adolf Hitler laid down as a cardinal 
principle of Nazi policy that if you tell 
a big enough lie insistently enough, the 
world will come to believe it. 

The world has long since learned to 
be on its guard when Der Fuehrer 
himself tells the enormous whoppers. 
When Hitler ranted that the war be- 
gan because the Poles attacked” Ger- 
many, only a Nazi—and a stupid one 
at that—could believe him. When Hitler 
screamed that he alone wanted peace 
and that Winston Churchill and Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, among many others, 
were the warmongers, people knew that 
here was another huge fabrication. The 
tears the Fuehrer spread over the bomb- 


ing of Warsaw and Rotterdam were set 
] 


Propaganda and Enlightenment. The 
world has learned that when Goebbels 
openly practices his trade of “enlight- 
enment,” it is wise to order all the 
grains of salt within reach before swal- 
lowing, and then it is wisest not to 
swallow at all. 

But Goebbels and his propaganda 
factory are not always obvious, and it 
is in these off-moments that he can be 
dangerous. Goebbels works in devious 
ways to spread his falsehoods. He plants 
stories in neutral capitals. Look out for 
the tales told under datelines of Lisbon, 
Berne, Stockholm, Ankara, Buenos Aires 
or Madrid. Beware of the "returning 
diplomat” or "the anonymous traveler” 
who has just escaped from the Reich 
with sorrowful accounts. A part of the 
Goebbels technique is to confuse. Obvi- 
ously not all the stories are going to 
jibe. Another method used by Goebbels 
is to encourage over-optimism and over- 
confidence on the part of the Allies by 
spreading completely unverified ac- 
counts of Allied victories. Beware of 
Goebbels when he praises one of the 
Allies. The little club-foot from the 
Wilhelmstrasse is not throwing bouquets 
for nothing. 

Goebbels operates at all levels and 
consistency is not one of his virtues. 
Without blinking an eye he can call the 
Jews "dirty Bolsheviks” in one breath 
and in the next accuse them of being 
international bankers. At one moment 
the Americans are portrayed as having 
been innocently dragged into the war 
to pull a clever. Britain’s irons from the 
fire while in the next, Britain is warned 
that an ambitious America is anxious 
to grab for herself large portions of the 
British Empire. 

Of late, Nazi propagandists have been 
working overtime on one main theme— 
to divide the Allies: Events in Greece 
have been grist for the Goebbels mill. 
Internal difficulties in Belgium have 
been eagerly “analyzed” by Nazi propa- 
gandists as Communist "disorders.” The 
Italian relief situation has been seized 
upon in the Wilhelmstrasse as another 
oe of British-American bicker- 
ng. 

No segment of the population is too 


small to become the target of Goebbels 
henchmen. They try to reach the long- 
suffering Poles, the hungry Italians, the 
down-trodden Greeks as well as the 
American isolationist or the British die- 
hard. Curiously enough, they also are 
trying now to reach the soldiers of the 
Allied nations. 

In Italy we have long been acquainted 
with Sally and her work. The Nazis 
on the western front have recently 
started a similar service— an ”American 
Expeditionary Station” of their own. 
At first this station can be depended 
upon to put out first-class entertain- 
ment, and only later, after the listening 
habit has been formed, will the propa- 
ganda begin to appear. 

For some time the Germans have 
been broadcasting a fake BBC service 
for the British Forces, and it was over 
this system that last week the wily 
Goebbels pulled off his latest, most 
successful coup. It was a broadcast in 
which the British were largely credited 
with havin= stopped the recent Rund- 
stedt push. Now the Nazis aren’t 
exactly in the habit of praising the 
British. They had a purpose and in 
this instance it was crystal-clear. Those 
Americans who heard the broadcast 
and who knew about such events as 
St. Vith and Bastogne could be expected 
to be properly angry at any such one- 
sided allotment of honors. 

Any responsible editor should have 
realized that there was something 
phoney about such a broadcast. Yet 
some American newspapers did grab 
for the bait. At the same time, some 
British newspapers were victims of an 
equally malicious canard that it was 
Field Marshal Montgomery who saved 
the day when American commanders 
were found wanting. Montgomery him- 
self took pains to nail that lie. 

In late weeks a small segment of the 
American press has been slyly hint- 
ing that the Red Army was more in- 
terested in making political hay in 
the Balkans than in driving straight 
across Poland to Bezlin—a remarkable 
statement to make of an Army that 
has fought its battles from Stalingrad 
to Warsaw. One newspaper actually 
charged that the Russians were "tinker- 
ing in Hungary”—an equally vicious 
and surprising way to describe a battle 
in which two full army groups are 
being used; in which the fight for 
Budapest means battling in the streets, 
houses, cellars and sewers. The highest 


Allied authorities have made it clear 
that they know Soviet plans for the 
winter and are quite satisfied wit), 
them. 

Perhaps Goebbels permits himselg 
a complacent smile nqw and then when 
he, reads such stuff. But it cannot 
linger. The good sense of America can 
be relied upon to reject such attempts 
to injure Allied unity. We of the armeg 
forces must be equally certain that 
nothing will be said and nothing be 
believed to disrupt the Allied team or 
hamper the march to victory. 


Folks In Glass Houses 


The recent series of revelations of so}. 
dier participation in black market dea]. 
ings should make all of us overseas g 
little more reluctant to point an accus- 
ing finger at the home front before 
cleaning up our own backyard. The folks 
back home have rarely objected when 
their overseas sons wrote nasty com- 
ments about such matters as strikes, 
lagging production, business as usual. 
Usually, people at home have readily 
agreed that all was not as it should be, 

But if we have been puzzled by a few 
wildcat strikes at home, a few pcople 
back there might be bewildered by sol- 
dier participation in black markei oper- 
ations overseas. 

In France, for instance, nearly 800 
American soldiers are on trial for sell- 
ing U. S. Army supplies, including those 
cigarettes which tobacco-starved people 
at home thought were going to the 
troops. At Naples American soldiers were 
discovered driving truckloads of supplies 
from newly-docked ships to clandestine 
Italian warehouses. In India Americans 
have been discovered flying such medi- 
cal supplies as sulfanilimide pills over 
the Hump and selling them at fancy 
prices to Chinese smuggling dens. 

It’s easy to blame the trickery or the 
poverty of foreign civiilans for this state 
of affairs. It’s true that in France for 
every soldier dealing in the black mar- 
ket ten civilians were caught. But the 
fact stands that 782 American soldiers 
are on trial and that it took 100 agents 
and 400 MPs to round them up. It’s not 
by any means a pretty picture. It’s a 
picture, in fact, that every soldier 
should, for example and by indignation, 
do his best to obliterate. 









SNIPER IN FRANCE 


The wonder of it stopped him where he was, 
Stood him up straight and lean, and for a time 
He lost the jungle prowl. The heavy slime 

Of stealth unloosed his feet, the awful claws 
OF feor released whot they had stolen. . . 

A little town of France was in bloom there. 

its cottages white-petaled. And the air 

Carried in its arms the sun and scented pollen. 


He was home. This was no foreign place— 
He stood upon a little friendly street 

in Pennsylvania, and it was sweet, 

And loneliness made wet joy of his face. 

The sniper's bullet struck him then. The pain 
Thot instant made him animal again. 
ee —~Pvt , Donald J. Titus 
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Political News 


It’s an encouraging sign, and one that 
offers a good deal of hope for a world 
at peace, to receive a letter such as 
this penned by Pfc. B. Burton. 

"The Army has a slogan, ’the best 
informed soldiers in the world.’ Per- 
haps it’s a goal we’re aiming at because 
it certainly isn’t true at the moment, 
at least in regard to our understand- 
ing of the. situation in liberated 
Europe. : 

"There seems to be political crises of 
various degrees taking place within 
Greece, Italy, Belgium and other 
countries. Yet all the news we get 
from Stars and Stripes and Yank, our 
only sources of information, merely 
informs us that internal clashes are 
occurring, etc. There is no basic anal- 
ysis giving the reasons for these clashes 
or the positions of the groups involved. 

”Furthermore, it’s important that we 
understand European politics if we are 
to work intelligently for a postwar 
international peace organization. When 
our Secretary of State finds it essential 
to make a public statement on our policy 
toward liberated Europe, it is obvious 
that the occurrences within these 
countries have international signifi- 
cance and are of importance to our 
country. It also seems there is a di- 
vergence between American and British 
policy in regard to these countries. 

"How about some dope on the situa- 
tion?” he concludes. "Not only should 
we know the reasons for all the fuss 
but, as soldiers of a democracy, we 
have the right to know.” 

All of which makes us a little un- 
happy, too, since The Stars and Stripes 
has, whenever possible, attempted to 
explain such situations on the basis 
of the information available, as was 
attempted in the recent "Follow-Up To 
Freedom” and other articles that have 
appeared both in the daily and Sunday 
editions. And some happenings, of 


course, just can’t be explained im- 
mediately, the answers being stuffed 
away in the closets of the foreign 
policy makers and known -only to a 
select few. 


cm 

"Why this business in Greece?” is the 
general query in half a dozen letters 
passing over the desk this week. Sev- 
eral letters come from GIs of Greek 
parentage and one, Pvt. Harry Zodrios, 
takes the Big Three to task for not 
having been better prepared to prevent 
such disorders. - 

"Headlines in The Stars and Stripes 
about Greece are shocking to me and 
to every other peace-loving person in 
this beat-up earth,” he writes. "The 
real cause of the whole mess there stems 
from the unpreparedness of the Big 
Three to prevent such disorders.” 

Pvt. Zodrios, who states as a by-the- 
way that his brother owns the ”Grande 
Bretagne” hotel in Athens where the 
British are headquartered, offers his 
own solution to the problem. 

"The best way to cope with such 4a 
Situation is to detach Allied troops 
who can speak their (the Greeks) lan- 
guage. We could go there and show 
them what is the right thing to do; 
teach them the American democratic 
way. They'll believe us. because they 
will understand us and because they 
_ Americans better than anyone 

Sead 

Pvt. Zodrios, who should know, adds 
that the Greek temperament is such 
that British tanks and planes only 
”*makes them more wild.” 

Pvt. Joseph Alexander, who says he 
was born in America but brought up 
in Greece, thinks that the Greeks who 
remained in their country during the 
Nazi occupation should have the say 
in what kind of government they want, 
British or no British. Pvt. S. F. addresses 
a personal note to Prime Minister 
Churchill, saying, "Please, as quickly 
as possible, permit the Greek people 
to solve their own probiems!” 
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GI GUERRILLAS 





Their Mission Ended, 
These Yanks Recount 
Some High Adventure 
In Nazi-Held Balkans 


By Sgt. STAN SWINTON 
Staff Writer 
SOMEWHERE IN ITALY 


HE STRANGE band of bearded 

men munehed upom cheese and 
corn bread in their hill hideout. Con- 
versation came im broken pieces, a 
jargon of Greek and accented ; 
Finally the lieutenant spat an olive 
pit and gave orders to move out. 

Slowly the men worked their way 
across the wild terrain toward the 
Salonika-Athens railroad. Moonlight 
silhouetted protruding weapon shapes: 
BARs, tommy guns, bazookas, grenades. 
Close to their objective, flank patrols 
broke off toward the right and left. The 
core of men slipped noiselessly forward 
to the rail line. Between two German 
machine guns 50 yards to each 
side, they went to work, planting ex- 


plosive. They were back in the craggy: 


hills again before an echoing explosion 
thundered the end of a Nazi evacua- 
tion train. 

Next day the German radio shrieked 
that "battalions of Yankee terrorists” 
were operating against them. Once an 
announcer warned of "regiments of 
American cavalry.” At their secret ren- 
dezvous point the American Gis listened 
and laughed. Never, from the hour on 
May 11 when the first 11 U. S. soldiers 
ever to fight upon Greek soil parachuted 
down until our guerrilla forces were 
withdrawn late in November, were there 
more than 250 American combat men 
in Greece. Moving about swiftly and 
operating in small, compaet bands, they 
stabbed almost nightly at German high- 
way and rail communications. Along 
with Greek guerrillas and British sol- 
diers, the American mountain fighters 
played a significant role in shattering 
enemy evacuation plans. The Germans 
set their withdrawal from the peninsula 
for Aug. 31. Not until late October did 
they finally escape. 


ODAY the American soldiers who 

fought in Greece, as well as their 
comrades assigned to a similar mission 
in, Yugoslavia, have returned to Italy, 
their task completed. The secrecy 
which concealed their activities for 
long months has ended. Shorn of their 
heavy beards and their uniforms 
stripped of the souvenirs which covered 
them, they resemble any other Ameri- 
cans as they troop in from the training 
field. Grumbling at the military quirk 
which has put them to a second basic 
training, they brighten when asked of 
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IN GREECE 


the months in Greece or Yugoslavia. 
Treasured photographs snapped during 
guerrilla days are taken from wallets 
and tales of high adventure tumble 
from their lips. 

They tell, for instance, of Lt. John 
Ganaris of Chicago, ’the two-gun man,” 
and the German ambush. It occurred 
late in the game, after the Nazis had 
taken desperate defensive measures, 
setting up machine gun posts every 50 
yards along the only Axis railway which 
leads from Athens to Salonika. Spaced 
at 1,000-yard intervals,were the massive 
three-story pillboxes. 

The raiders sent out their flank sen- 
tries and moved down from the hills. 
An alert Kraut spotted them and his 
machine gun cut down an American 
corporal. The American guerrillas hit 
the dirt. Suddenly one stoed straight. 
He was squat Cpl. Louis Lenares, a 
Greek-American from New York City. 
His tommy gun sent burst after burst 
directly into the German position while 
other enemy positions, alerted by the 
fight, sent up brilliant flares and 
opened up with covering fire. 

Afterward, in his heavy accent, Cpl. 
Lenares explained what happened. "It 
was my friend. He got shot,” Lenares 
said. "I was mad. I got up. There 
were two German machine gunners. 
One I killed. I dunno about the other. 
I think he is dead, too.” 


NLY a swift withdrawal could save 

the outnumbered raiders. Their 
track-blowing mission was abandoned. 
Lt. Ganaris, group CO, brusquely or- 
dered the men to break for the ren- 
dezvous point. The lieutenant himself 
struck out for the corporal who had 
been hit. Close by the rail line he 
stepped on a mine. For ten minutes 
he was unconscious. When he came to, 
the pain was almost too much but he 
dragged himself to the corporal’s side 
—and found him dead. 

Back at the rendezvous point, the 
other raiders waited tensely. Finally 
orders came for them to move out on 
another mission and they departed, 


. convinced Lt. Ganaris was dead. He 


might have been if Greek guerrillas had 
not stumbled upon his form in the 
isolated shack where he had halted 
from exhaustion after dragging him- 
self all night. 

The Greeks brought him to Allied 
headquarters. Three hundred and fifty 
slivers of metal were extracted from 
his and he was flown to a hos- 
pital. Today Lt. Ganaris is in the 
United States, slowly recovering. 

Normally, GIs talk little about why 
they are fighting. But ask these guer- 
rilla fighters why and they’ll give the 
same answer. "When you see folks’ 
homes burned down and villages de- 
stroyed and civilians strafed and chil- 
dren hungry, you want to kill the 
Germans who are responsible,” they 
say. 
"It would be very clear if you could 








Left to right: Cpl. George Kalitsis, New York; Cpl. Sam Vakaxas, >pring- 
field, Mass.; S-Sgt. Bill Serimetis, Dayton, Ohio; Cpl. George Pappitsas, 
. lewa; Cpl. Theodore Pippinas, Maine; Cpl. Spyros Drakos, New York; 
Cpl. Photis Doukas, Indiana, and Cpl. George Portolos, Philadelphia. 


have seen the 300 civilians at Volos 
who. were machine gunned for hiding 
Allied troops when we weren’t even 
there,” Cpl. Gus Pirpitsakis of Balti- 
more explained. For the same reason, 
almost all wish they could be assigned 
to helping distribute relief supplies to 
the people who hid and protected them 
in Greece. Among those who were in 
Yugoslavia the feeling is the same. 


UT OF the pattern of life which 

formed in their mountain retreats 
the guerrilla fighters most clearly recall 
the little things which made up daily 
existence. They tell of ouzo, a liquor 
resembling anisette, so powerful that— 
according to Sgt. Spyros Carles of Pitts- 
burgh—"It blows your top up.” 

They recall the gold sovereigns, worth 
five dollars and of tremendous value 
in Greece, where the drachma was so 
fabulously inflated that men lit cig- 
arettes with five millon drachma notes. 
When supplies ran short and no Ger- 
man warehouse was ripe for raiding, 
it was with sovereigns that food sup- 
plies were restocked from the black 
market or from friendly peasants. 

”The fighting Irishman” comes in for 
his share of tale-telling. His name is 
T-Sgt. Bernard Brady of Paterson, N. J. 
When men of the Greek battalion were 
training at Camp Carson, Colo., he was 
a cadreman. A call went out asking 
for volunteers for a secret mission, 
which turned out to be guerrilla warfare 
in Greece and Yugoslavia. Four hun- 
dred men volunteered and 200 were 
chosen. Among them was Sgt. Brady. 
In Greece he was one of four men who 
didn’t speak a word of the language. 

Then there’s the one-man bazooka 
team, Cpl. James T. Drake of New York 
City. He learned to load and fire by 
himself. On the raids, bazooka men 
would send one rocket projectile into 
the locomotive tubes and another into 
the protective armored flak car, usually 
found behind the engine or at the rear. 
Unless Cpl. Drake or one of his fellows 
fired accurately the train would not 


halt and the other men could not shoot 
it up from the trackside or board it 
with tommy guns. 


HILE men in their unit included 

Yugoslavs, Poles, Hungarians and 
other representatives of the American 
melting pot, a large percentage were 
returning to their homeland when they 
parachuted or were secretly brought 
ashore in Greece. Cpl. Charles Antino- 
poulos of Ambridge, Pa., one of the 
first 11 to jump in, landed only eight 
hours distance from the home of his 
blind grandmother. He slipped over 
for a visit. Cpl. Steve Martaiakis of 
New York City was sick one day when 
his father strode into the room. Set. 
George Karakitsos of North Carolina 
saw his mother. 

Although most of the men in the unit 
went to Yugoslavia last January after 
leaving Africa, many never went on 
to Greece later. Instead, they stayed 
in Yugoslavia, fighting beside Marshal 
Tito’s men and harassing the Nazi 
island garrisons in the Adriatic. 


HETHER they fought in Greece or 

Yugoslavia, the raiders are fiercely 
proud of their accomplishments and a 
trifle disgruntled over their return to 
the routine of normal Army life. They 
like to point out the record of one 
typical group of 24: 500 Germans killed, 
150 captured, two trains destroyed, 
seven bridges and five pillboxes blown 
up and an enemy garrison town raided 
twice. The cost: four Americans 
wounded and none killed. 

Even now, drilling and going through 
training that most of the one-time 
guerrillas consider elementary, they 
perform with the precision and dis- 
cipline of crack troops. 

"They told us to be regular GIs again 
so we’re doing it,” said Cpl. Gregory 
Pahules of Miami. He was silent for a 
moment and then continued, a little 
wistfully: "But it would be wonderful 
if we were back up in the mountains 
fighting the Germans again.” 
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Sly Jokes And Wisecracks About Hitler 
And His Henchmen Have Become Folklore 
Today Among All The Peoples Of Europe 


N EUROPE, those nations conquered 

and occupied by the Germans found 
relief and some small measure of es- 
cape during the long years of torture 
and humiliation in wisecracks and anec- 
dotes at the expense of Adolf Hitler 
and his henchmen. 

Within the Reich itself, Hitler’s coun- 
trymen, watching their Fuehrer beaten 
again and again by what he had called 
"a bunch of military idiots,” likewise 
have turned the wisecrack on their 
leader. Today, many of these "Hitler 

jokes” have grown into a folklore, 
passed on from mouth to mouth when 
he Gestapo is not listening. 

Joachim Joesten, a German-born 
journalist who has been collecting such 
anecdotes, declares that most Hitler 
stories these days fall into two cate- 

ories: those about Hitler’s life and 

concerned with his death. A few 

of the better stories, which have been 

told and retold both in the occupied 

countries and in Germany, are passed 
on here once again: 


Hitler’s failure to conquer England 
inspired a number of jokes that spread 
through the occupied countries. One 
tells how Hitler spent the night in a 
dugout on the French Channel coast, 





feverishly studying a map of Great 
Britain to find a soft spot for the in- 
vasion. But he found none. 

In desperation, the Fuehrer sum- 
moned his spiritualist and asked him 
to get the spirit of Moses. When the 
latter had-made his appearance, Hitler 
rapped: "I want to know how you made 
the waters of the Red Sea part and 
fall back.” 

"Very simple,” replied , Moses, "I 
struck them with my rod.” 

"Where is that rod now? I could 


use it.” 
Said Moses: "It’s in the British Mu- 
+ * * 


seum.” 

Hitler went to consult a fortune- 
teller. After gazing raptly at the 
Fuehrer’s palm, the woman prophesied: 
"You are going to die on the eve of 
the greatest national holiday in the 
Reich.” 

”Nonsense,” snortéd Hitler, 
abolished all holidays.” 

"And how, mein Fuehrer,” the sibyl 
retorted softly, "would you abolish the 
day after you die?” 


"I have 


A Berlin newsdealer. was baffled by 
the curious behavior of one of his regu- 
lar customers. Morning after morning 
the man would come to his stand and 
buy a copy of the Voelkischer Beo- 
bachter, Hitler’s paper. He would do 
no more than glance at it and throw 
it away. Finally, the dealer got curious. 

”Tell me,” he said, "you buy a paper 
every morning and you always throw 
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it away without reading it. Why?” 

"I am interested only in obituary 
notices. 

"But you never even turn to the 
obituary page.” 

"Ah, replied the customer, "the 
obituary I am looking for will be all 
over the front page.” 

* - s 

Hitler, on a tour of inspection, stopped 
to talk to a youthful soldier. 

"Tell me, son,” he asked, "if some 
night while you slept a bomb were to 
fall on your barracks, what would be 
your last wish?” 

e "My last wish,” replied the soldier 
unhesitatingly, "would be to have my 
Fuehrer with me.” 

~ * 


Another man returned home after 
attending Hitler’s funeral. His wife 
wanted to know all the details. 

"Well,” the man related, "they low- 
ered the coffin into the graye, and 
then took it out again. Down it went 
again, and then up again and so on, 
up and down, twenty times.” 

"What did they do that for?” mar- 
velled the wife. | 

"Because every time they lowered the 
coffin into the grave, they got such 
terrific applause.” 

. * — 
' This story went the rounds in occu- 
pied Europe. In 1942 Hitler, Goering 
and Goebbels flew over France. 

”Ah,” said Hitler, "when I think that 
if I were to throw 10,000 cks of 
cigarettes overboard I’d make 10,000 
Frenchmen happy and grateful to me.” 

"Oh,” said Goering, “when I think 
that by throwing out 20,000 pairs of 
stockings, 20,000 French women would 
bless me.” 

"IT could do better yet,” said Goebbels. 
"If I were to throw 490,000 slabs of 
chocolate overboard you would see 
40,000 little French children love me.” 

The pilot, who had overheard their 
conversation, turned to them and said: 

”And when I think that by throwing 
the three of you overboard I could give 
pleasure to Britain, America, Russia, 
France, Belgium, Poland, Austria, The 
Netherlands, Norway, Denmark, Czecho- 
slovakia, Greece and I forget what 
others!” 

a + . 

Not all the Hitler anecdotes reflect 
this anticipation of his early death, 
but nearly all of them are concerned 
with his ee oe One of them tells 
wanted tb tact ti pants todinas te. in 
wan e people’s fee 
ward him. Heavily » he went 
to a newsreel theater. There he saw 
himself on the screen, making a speech. 
“ the end, the entire audience arose, 

clapping hands and heiling at the top 

eir lungs. Hitler alone remained 
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Dor Fuchrer 


seated, deeply pleased with himself and 
his popularity. 

Then his neighbor bent down and 
anxiously whispered into —_ ear: 

"For Heaven’s sake, stand up 
and salute! We all feel jus just the same 
way you do—but what’s the use look- 
ing for trouble?” 


* o . 


Another German joke has a Berliner 
telling his friend from Munich about 
the terrific effect of British block- 
busters. 

“After the last raid the walls trembled 
for three days.” 

"So what?” replied the Bavarian. 
"The last time the Americans bombed 
Munich, Hitler pictures were flying out 
of the windows for a whole week.” 

. ~ . 


In a Czech cabaret, an entertainer 
just released from prison made his first 
appearance on the stage. Wearing a 
German uniform, he marched stiffly 
to the center of the stage, turned to 
the audience and raised his arm in 
the Nazi salute. 

A group of Nazi officers in the first 
row instantly sprang to their feet, 
clicked their heels together and re- 
turned the salute. Whereupon the actor, 
his arm still outstretched and a broad 
grin on his face, spoke his line: 

”"That’s how high my dog jumped 
yesterday.” 


About a year ago, Goering, realizing 


“things were going from bad to worse 


in Germany, went to Vichy to find 


tain. 
"My dear Philippe,” he said, "I need 
you help. I want to become a 


chman.” 
Petain replied: ”“Of course, my dear 
Hermann, I cannot refuse you any- 
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“Yes, damage nas been done—in fact, it is permitted to say so in public.” 
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thing. Here are your papers,” and 
Hermann remained in France. 

A few months later, Hitler; realizing 
that Germany was losing the war, went 
to Petain with the same request, and 
he remained in France. 

Some time later as Hitler was taking 
a stroll on the Champs Elysees, a 


"My name isn’t Adoif,” cried Hitler. 


‘"My name is Jacques Durand, French, 


Aryan, of French parents.” 

"Don’t be silly, Adolf,” replied the 
stranger. "You must remem me— 
I’m Hermann; I know you.” 

"Ridiculous. Hermann Goering was 
fat. You are nothing but a skeleton.” 

"Ah, but Adolf, like you, I’m French 
now. I had myself nationalized.” 

"But what happened to you?” asked 
Adolf. 

"Well, then I was forced to go work 
in Germany.” 


This has been going the rounds in 
Berlin: When a man comes to the 
office after a heavy bombing, you can 
easily tell whether he has had some 
sleep from the way he greets his col- 
leagues. 

If he says, ’Good evening,” he hasn't 
slept a wink. If it’s "good morning,” 
you know he has slept. And if he comes 
in with a "Heil Hitier!”—then he is 
still asleep. 

s e > 

In order to escape being taken to 
Germany to ber, 4 a P Belgian workman 
had himself sewn into a monkey skin 


_ and went to join the monkeys in the 


Zoo. Every. Sunday his wife brought 
him his weekly meat ration hidden in 
a nutshell. 

As time went on the workman learned 
to do the acrobatic tricks of the 
monkeys and one aw he decided 
to show oe for his 

he shouted as he leaped from 
perelt to perch. mposenty, however, the 
missed his 


nip Fo and fell ‘into 
the lion pit. His Ae trified, began 
to scream, "Help 
in the lion Big dnd ee 
"For God’s sake, Nady,” pene from 
one of the lions. “If you don’t stop 
yelling, we'll-all be killed!” 
+ 


* * 


Challenging the heavy-handed re- 
strictions of the Gestapo, the profes- 
sional comedians of occupied Europe 
sometimes used barbed wit to get under 
the Nazi sKin. And often they. suc- 
ceeded. One Czechoslovak entertainer, 
for example, came on the stage one 
day weeping and cursing: ”No butter, 
no coffee, no soap . our lives are 
er " our houses: bombed to pieces 

. and all on account of that hound!” 

“Instantly a Gestapo man in the au- 
dience jumped up and rushed to the 
scene. But the artist was prepared for 
him. With a bland smile he turned to 
the Nazi. "You can’t arrest me for 
deprecating Churchill—I have been in- 
structed to do so.” As the baffled Ges- 
tapo man retreated, the comedian 
shrugged and told the audience. ”The 
gentleman must have had somebody 
else in mind.” 
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Italy's Need= 
And Needy 


The War Has Made Luxuries 
Of Food, Clothing And Homes 


By Cpl: HOWARD TAUBMAN 
Staff Writer 


HERE comes a day when the Ger- 


mans and the fighting pass on, just 
as the Germans and the fighting have 
passed slowly northward up the Ital- 
jan boot. Then it is that the men, 
women and children of Italy crawl 
out of cellars and straggle out of hill- 
side hiding places to the shambles that 
were once homes, shops, working 
places. 

In the cities and towns, shops and 
work-places might be gone and goods 
might be looted, but in farm villages, 
there were always the fields. A man 
might avert his face from the ruins 
of his home and the emptiness of his 
barn, but he could think about going 
out to work in the fields again. His 
people, his village, his district would 
need food. Even if tools and animals 
were missing, &2 man could begin to 
work with his hands. 

The men of Arielli, a small town 
nestling in the hills of the Abruzzi, 
east of Rome and not too far from 
the Adriatic, began to think of their 
fields once again one day last summer. 
The Germans--and the fighting were 
gone. A group of peasants decided to 
go to work. 

But the war was not over for them. 

Shortly the townfolk heard a loud 
explosion. They rushed out to find 
five of the peasants lying in the field, 
badly hurt. Somebody had stepped on 
a land mine the Germans had left 
behind as a memento. And as the 
people gathered around their wounded 





Despite the tons of foodstuffs 
shipped to Italy by the Allies, 
hunger still plagues the nation. 


Neighbors, those who knew about first 
aid bent down to see what help they 
could give. 

There were things to. be done to 
alleviate the pain and to stop the 
flow of blood. But the hurt peasants 
could not be helped. In all of Arielli 
there were no materials. The people 
of Arielli scrambled through the ruins 
of their homes. But there were no 
patiseptics, no absorbent cotton, no 
tandages. There was not one elemen- 
ary article of first aid, not even a 
Scrap of clean linen that could be 
“— Nothing. 

© people of Arielli picked their 
Wounded and carried them to the side 
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of the road. They- stood in silent 
vigil, hoping for nameless help. Finally, 
a truck pulled up. The men were driven 
to Ortona, a city on the Adriatic about 
10 miles down the road. 


N ITALY there are countless Ariellis, 

and their need is for all the little 
things that are necessary to mere 
existence. They need medical supplies, 
food, clothing, shelter, light and heat. 
They need work and the tools for 
work. They need transport and com- 
munication. They need to rebuild. 

What precisely is Italy’s need? Walk 
down the street of any Italian town 
or city. Walk down any country road 
over which the war has _ coursed. 
Everywhere, except perhaps in Rome, 
you can see new ruins and people in 
tatters, and even in Rome you can 
find the hunger and need in the 
working districts and in the lean, hun- 
gry faces of many people. 

e the city of Ortona, where a 
fierce tank battle was waged between 
the Germans and the 8th Army. It is 
a battered, messed-up city. The Na- 
tional Committee for Distribution of 
Relief in Italy, known briefly as ENDSI, 
appointed a local committee to help 
organize elementary relief for the city. 
The people were asked to notify the 
committee what articles of clothing 
they could not get along without, and 
the committee decided that it would 
post a complete list of requests on the 
community center’s walls. When all 
the requests were in and all the names 
inscribed alphabetically, they covered 
400 large sheets of paper. 

There was not wall space enough in 
the committee’s offices to post the list. 
And there were not supplies enough to 
meet all the requests. Yet ENDSI dis- 
tributed articles of clothing to 18,000 
men, women and children in Ortona. 


AKE the town of Gessopaleno. It 

was not very large to begin with. 
A count was made of its ruins; it was 
found that more than 600 houses were 
demolished, with few remaining habit- 
able in any way. 

Take the community of Montenero- 
domo. It is so thoroughly ruined that 
the townspeople have decided that it 
will be useless to attempt to clear away 
the rubble. They are abandoning the 
ancient site, and planning to rebuild 
Montenerodomo on another location 
nearby. 

There are many towns and villages 
that escaped the horrors of bombing 
and shelling. Their good fortune, in 
many cases, led merely to another mis- 
fortune. The retreating Germans looted 
everything they could carry away—food, 
linen, warm clothing. 

The most urgent need throughout 
Italy has been food—food for the men 
and women so that they might be able 
to work, for without the toil and sweat 
of all Italians, Italy cannot be rebuilt. 
Perhaps even more urgent has been food 
for the bambini—any food to start with 
but, for the sake of the future, food 
that will banish rickets, add marrow 
to bones and give youngsters a chance 
to grow into normal men and women. 
The bambini are Italy’s greatest na- 
tional wealth for the future. 


HE FACTS of the food situation are 

grim. Italy had a good harvest in 
1944, Considering that Italy was never 
sustaining as a food-producer, the lib- 
erated areas made a brave record. They 
made it despite shortages of fertilizer 
and machinery. 

It has been estimated unofficially 
that the liberated areas grew enough 
to give the population half its minimum 
requirements of food. That is to say, 
each man, woman and child would have 
half of his or*her needs if the crop 
were distributed equally. 

There's the rub, It is not distributed 








Again and again you see this scene in Italy’s towns and villages. In the 
midst of the rubble are men and women and children without shoes, and 
shoeless people cannot begin the work of rebuilding their homes. 


equally. The law of supply and demand 
has been allowed to prevail, and the 
black market has flourished. A large 
part of the available food finds its way 
to black market outlets, The minority 
who have large sums of money are able 
to buy what they need, and as a result, 
a smaller share remains for the ma- 
jority. 

The black market had inflated prices 
out of all proportion. The industrial 
and white collar workers, who have 
fixed and modest salaries, are strapped. 
They cannot trade on it. The selling 
price of an egg—one egg—in Rome has 
been 35 lire and more. Eggs at 35 
cents apiece would be a national scan- 
dal in the United States. American 
workers with their higher standard of 
living and higher weekly wages could 
not afford to eat eggs at that price. 
The black market price in Italy means 
simply that none but the rich or very 
extravagant eat eggs, unless they have 
their own hens. 

The black market is a curse in any 
country, but neither indignation nor 
sermonizing have wiped it out. The 
Allied authorities and the Italians know 
that it will take rigorous controls and 
a lot of manpower to cut down the 
black market. In the meantime, it 
aggravates Italy’s desperate need. 


EXT to food, clothing is the most 
acute need. Consider the problem 

of shoes. Few Italians in the provinces 
have shoes. Without shoes they cannot 
walk along the streets littered with 
rubble. Without shoes they cannot 
clamber over the heaps of rubble to 
begin to remove the jagged shards of 
walls and windows. Without shoes they 
cannot clear the rubble-strewn fields. 
Through last October, American Re- 
lief for Italy, Inc., headed by Myron C. 
Taylor, President Roosevelt’s personal 
ambassador to Pope Pius , had 


ship 

to Italy, but they have not covered 
the need. ENDSI, the distributing 
agency, has given the shoés to the 
people who needed them most, but 


ped more than 115,000 pairs of shoes’ 


thousands upon thousands remain who 
must have shoes—if only for work. 

It is winter now, and thousands of 
Italians are living in roofless, heatless, 
lightless homes; in tumble-down 
shacks; in caves and in fields. Wherever 
they live, they need stockings, shirts, 
trousers, dresses. sweaters, coats, blan- 
kets. They need needles and thread. 
They need medical supplies. They need 
vaccines for the cattle. They need coal 
for heat and coal for power. They need 
seed and fertilizer and farm tools. They 
need trucks and ambulances, and they 
need tires and gasoline to keep what 
vehicles they have on the move. 

They need, above everything else, the 
help that will enable them to help 
themselves. The Allies know it; the 
Italian Government knows it; the peo- 
ple of Italy themselves know it. 

And to help themselves the Italians 
must rehabilitate their industries. 
Seventy percent of the industries in the 
liberated areas are gone, destroyed by 
bombs, shelling and demolitions or 
earried off by the Germans. What is 
more, Italy’s greatest industrial power 
was concentrated in the Po Valley. 


N THE big industrial cities of Milan, 

Turin, Genoa, Brescia and Bologna 
and in the area around Venice, the 
factories of Italy are still working for 
the Germans. When the Germans are 
finally pushed out, they will, one may 
be sure, demolish or carry off to the 
Reich as much of Italy’s industries as 
possible. 

Italy’s future is bleak. Its needs will 
not be answered when the rest of the 
country is liberated. The problem re- 
mains—and will remain for a long time 
—to provide Italians with the minimum 
of help to keep life going and to enable 
them to start the process of rehabilita- 
tion. It will be a long haul, and the 
Allies know that they must help. 

But Italy’s need is not unique, There 
are other countries in Europe and Asia 
in desperate want. Urgent as are the 
problems of all these countries, the 
most compelling requirement still re- 
mains: everything to speed the winning 
of the war, 
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LAST WEEK... 





In the Philippines American 
‘troops landed uopn the main 
_ island of Luzon while the U. S. 

3rd Fleet battered the Jap 
Navy in the South China Sea. 


On the western front the Ger- 
man salient in the Ardennes 
collapsed in a week which saw, 
Field Marshal Montgome 
appointed temporary com- 
mander of the northern end of 
the salient. 


On the eastern front Red Army 
forces secured most of Buda- 
pest and the Germans an- 
nounced a general Russian of- 
fensive in Poland and East 
Prussia. 


In Greece a truce was signed be- 
tween British and ELAS lead- 
ers to end the civil war. 


On the Italian front deep snow 
drifts blanketed lively fire 
fights and patrol action. 


At home New York coastal areas 
were warned of robot- raids 
while the nation continued to 
discuss the manpower situa- 
tion and the cold weather 


spell. 











EUROPE 


Greece Takes Stock 


One of the most tragic chapters of 
World War II will come to an end Sun- 
day night as a truce between the British 
and the Greek Liberation Front’s Army 
becomes effective. For 40 days and 
nights, British soldiers and Greek Pa- 
triots died in an abortive civil war. In 
the words of a Labor member of the 
British Parliament, both sides could 
count their dead, "each with an Allied 
bullet in his heart.” No figures are yet 
available on the casualties on either 
side, but they are said to run into the 
thousands. 

The crisis affected all the worlc, both 
politically and militarily. The coalition 
Government of Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill underwent its severest test 
since its formation as a result of the 
eivil war. Another throne almost top- 
pled as King George of the Hellenes 
agreed to a Regency. There were bitter 
words spoken in behalf of both factions 
on either side of the Atlantic. Prime 
Minister Churchill flew to Athens with 
Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden on 
Christmas Day to try and solve the mat- 
ter. Field Marshal Sir Harold R. L. G. 
Alexander, Allied Supreme Commander 
in the Mediterranean, was in the Greek 
capital no less than three times—his 
last trip culminating in the truce. One 
Greek cabinet fell, another was estab- 
Mshed during the civil war. 

Under the terms of the truce, the 
Greek Liberation party agreed to with- 
draw its army from the Athens and 
Salonika areas, without, however, giving 
up its arms. This represented somewhat 

an ELAS victory, since before that 
one of the truce terms insisted upon 
was that the Liberation Army would 
surrender its weapons. As a matter of 
et the ELAS forces already appear 
to have withdrawn from the Athens 
area beyond the line agreed on at the 
truce talks. r 

The truce, in itself, stops only the 
fighting. The political problems over 
which the battle started remain, for the 
most part, still unsolved. It is now up 
to both sides to come to a permanent 
agreement which will give to the Greek 
people the peace they deserve and the 
rights they fought for during the three 
years of German occupation. 


Mary Of Arnhem 


A German woman broadcaster known 
as of Arnhem scored last week 
the Nazis’ biggest propaganda success in 
@ long while. Mary of Arnhem runs a 
fake "BBC news service” on the regular 
BBC Forces program wave length. Gen- 
erally she pretends to be broadcasting 
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to the Allied troops. Her voice is cul- 
tivated, friendly, chatty, persuasive. 

Last week, of Arnhem stepped 
up to the microphone and proeeeded to 
give Field Marshal Bernard L. Mont- 
gomery exaggerated credit for stopping 
the Nazi drive in Belgium. A couple of 
sly but essentially disparaging remarks 
about American fighting quality and 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower were 
thrown in. Several American corres- 
pondents and radio monitors picked up 
the fake broadcast, accepted it at face 
value, and a number of U. S. dailies took 
offense. One newspaper went so far 
as to headline its story: "Montgomery 
Gets The Glory—Yanks Get The Brush- 
off.” 

The British Broadcasting Corporation 
was the first to debunk the Nazi attempt 
to divide the Allies. Brendan Bracken, 
British Minister of Information, followed 
with an official statement, addressed to 
General Eisenhower, that BBC had noth- 
ing whatever to do with the broadcast. 
*T need hardly tell you that the BBC 
would never broadcast anything which 
would be offensive to American troops 
or to the Commander in Chief,” Bracken’s 
statement said in part. 

All this is not exactly new. Various 
German stations have claimed to be 
either BBC or other Allied-operated net- 
works. The Nazis also control the "New 
British Broadcasting Corporation,” from 
Berlin, staffed with British traitors or 
English-educated German Nazis. 

Last week’s incident was important 
only in that it represented the Nazis’ 
most concentrated attempt to divide the 
Allies. It came at -. time when President 
Roosevelt, in his State-of-the-Union 
address to Congress, expressly warned 
against falling for such attempts. But, 
as the Moscow radio pointed out in its 
comment on the enemy’s propaganda 
efforts, they "may deceive some Allied 
journalists,” but they cannot change 
the "basic alignment” of the forces 
fighting the Nazis. 


End Of The Middle Ages 


Admiral Nicholas Horthy, Regent of 
Hungary, carried out the drastic repres- 
sions that followed the overthrow of the 
Hungarian Communist regime of Bela 
Kun in 1919. Backed up by Hungary’s 
land-owning powers, Horthy was an un- 
yielding enémy of the Communists at 
home and of the Soviet Union abroad. 
Even though he resumed diplomatic re- 
lations with Russia in 1934, the contracts 
were not especially cordial. In 1939 he 
joined the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo anti- 





KING PETER 
... balk in the Balkans... 


Comintern pact, whereupon relations 
again ceased. 

When the Red Army began to over- 
run Hungary, Admiral Horthy tried to 
sue for an armistice, but he was flown 


to Germany. The Russians no longer. 


needed to make terms with Horthy. Last 
week the Russians were negotiating 
with other representatives of Hungary 
and apparently getting along well. These 
representatives constituted a new Pro- 
visional Government which was first 
set up at Debrecen, but which later plans 
to set up shop at Budapest: 

This new Government was remarkable 
for its range or representation from left 
to right. Details emerging last week 
showed that Col. Gen. Bela Miklos de 
Dalnok, former Adjutant General to 
Northy, was Premier and that among 
his ministers were an author and stu- 
dent of agrarian reform, a history pro- 
fessor jailed by Horthy for "subversive 
activities” and a geology professor. Not 
in the Government—yet—was Matyas 





Rakosi, leading Hungarian Comm 

One of the main objectives—afte 
signing of an armistice with the 
—would be land reform. The f 
romantic Hungary of other gq; 
seemed, was on the way out. 


Market In Robombs 


The reports and predictions cong 
robombs were flying quite as thick 
were the missiles themselves last 
and from the most unexpected g, 
and places. 

Maj. Gen. Claire L. Chennault ren 
"some. kind” of Jap robombs were 
used against his 14th Air Force in ¢ 
More startling was the predictioy 
Admiral Jonas H. Ingram, Comm; 
in Chief of the Atlantic Fleet, tha; 
use of buzz bombs against the k; 
seaboard within 30 to 60 days was 
sible and probable.” Hurriedly the 
Department, mildly rebuking the 
miral, dropped the ’probable.” 

For 5th Army troops all this was 
teresting reading but somewhat rey 
and even the chance that the home { 
might get just a glimpse of what 
was all about was too novel. They ¢ 
want that to happen, of course, but 
a fatalism developed through long 
riods under harassing enemy shel] 
a man could reason that the chang 
a robomb with their folks’ number 
it was, to say the least, one in a bij 

What interested 5th Army men y 
was the chance of robombs being 
against Allied troops in Italy. Two; 
ago a two-paragraph story from Gen 
Switzerland, gave them what might 
considered a clue. The Swiss ney 
per Journal de Geneve reported 
the Germans were building a large y 
ber of V-1 and V-2 launching sites 
of all places, northern Italy. 

There have been occasional rep 
that robombs were already landing : 
the Allied front in Italy, but in all ¢ 
the rumors turned out to be rockets 
just large caliber shells. 

Speculation up front, at this s 
anyway, is motivated primarily by ¢ 
iosity, not by apprehension. Only t 
replacements who spent time in 
land during tHe ro-blitz can appred 
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AT HOME 


Pearson Rides Again 


Andrew Russell Pearson is 47 and} 
but politicians and government bigw 
swoon over him. For Drew Pearson, 
he has foreshortened himself, has rati 
more real or ersatz skeletons in the ¢ 
tal’s cupboard than any other Washi 
ton correspondent. 

Last week Pearson, who has made 
‘leak’ as famous as Winchell made 
flash, published in his "Washing 
Merry-Go-Round” alleged confider 
papers exchanged between Britain 
the U. S. on the subject of Britain’s 
titude toward Italy. Few doubted 
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DEMOCRACY HAS fared badly in 
that part of Europe known as the Bal- 
kans, but so, for that matter, has mon- 
archy as can easily be proved by citing 
a few examples. King George of Greece 
is still the nominal ruler of his country 
but from all appearances, his present 
temporary exile is most likely soon to 
be made permanent. King Zog of Al- 
bania, about whom very little has been 
heard since ex-Duce Mussolini booted 
him out of his capital on Good Friday 
of 1939, popped up this week in England 
with a suggestion that he would be 
“happy” to appoint a regency to "gov- 
ern” in his absence. The point about 
Zog was that nobody seemed to care 
much what he did so long as he did not 
return to his native land. To the Allies, 
he has never rated even a government- 
in-exile. . 

o . 


THE LATEST Balkan throne to come 
under scrutiny is that of Peter, the 
young King of Yugoslavia, who in early 
1941, before he had reached his major- 
ity, seized the reins of government and 
overthrew those ministers who were 
prepared to collaborate with the Nazis. 
Peter has now been asked to accede 
to a regency and to promise to remain 
in exile in London until called back to 
his country by a clear peoples’ mandate. 
At last report the young King was 
represented as balking at any such idea. 
In fact Peter, if he follows in the foot- 
steps of his Karageorgevic ancestors, is 
likely to be a stubborn customer for 
even Marshal Tito to handle. The Kara- 
georgevics are no strangers to the soil 
of Serbia. They represent one of the 








two bitterly feuding houses (the other 
being the Obrenovics) who rose to 


prominence during Serbia’s fight 
against the Turks. In days gone by the 
throne of Serbia has been a heroes’ 
throne. . 

. * ” 

THE STRANGE part about Balkan 
monarchy is that, except for Yugoslavia, 
almost all the royal families are not 
indigenous to the country over which 
they have ruled. Balkan governments 
long ago made it almost a custom to 
shop around Europe’s lesser princelings 
in search of suitable crowned rulers. 
The Greek royal family came from the 
German-Danish provinces of Schleswig- 
Holstein. Bulgaria’s first modern King 
was a Battenberg, while the present 
boy King of that country can be counted 
a Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. Rumania got 
her present King from the famous 
Hohenzollerns. In other words, the last 
thing you can expect a Balkan King 
to be is a citizen of his own country. 


ONE OF THE STRANGEST political 
twists of World War II has to do with 
Communists and Kings. Normally one 
would think that the first thing Soviet 
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Russia would want to do with royalty 
would be to dispense with it. Some 
people have gone so far as to accuse 


oseS WOr 
Great Britain, for instance, of showiN$ hat it st 
undue interest in keeping the wholéMion of , 
royal tradition alive in the BalkalS he Ajjies 


Some of the facts dispute such concli- 
sions. For instance in both Bulgari 
and Rumania, presently occupied by the 
Red Army, the thrones of Mihai and 
of Simeon seem comparatively stable. 
Young Simeon even has a couple of 
Communist regents to act for him i 
his minority. On the other hand, the 
thrones of Greece, Albania and Yugo 
Slavia, where Great Britain and tht 
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patrol 
eans sé 
raft. 
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United States are supposed to hav?Merman ,¢ 
much more influence, are very shaky. ay made 
: is e Allied 
$Mmany ; 
IN WORLD AFFAIRS as well as if 8 still co 
domestic events, politics does, ind § that G 
make strange bedfellows. Last week, {0 Be decisiy 
instance, there arrived over this @ m that 
an account of a New Year’s receptiO Rives yp. 
by that awesome beldame of Washing 
ton society, Mrs. Evalyn Walsh McLeal, 
owner of the Hope diamond. It seemSiy er-C 
that a strange pair became chummy Co 
at that reception. They were none othe — 


than John L. Lewis, hard-hitting pres whst’mes, 
dent of the United Mine Workers, anti vc 
Lucius Beebe, the condescending chron a 
icler of the "Uppah Clawses” who makes epg 
a@ specialty of blue-blooded snobbism. War ent 

A Washingtonian stared at the spe-—it Mol 
tacle and said, briefly, it was extraord!- - pal 
nary. Actually, it was no more strange o “4 ing 
than the spectacle of Communist = ~y 01 
gents at Sofia acting in the name © on | 
the boy King. RB. ™ 
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thenticity of this latest leak, although 
actically everybody questioned the wis- 
~ of publishing it. 

possibly the incident will lead to an 
tigation, but Washington will tell 
, that Pearson is irrepressible and 
t so long as there are grudges in 
,cshington, there will be room for Pear- 


sn of a Methodist minister who be- 
me &@ Quaker and speech professor, 
~rson spent the first World War as a 
-old student-soldier on the 
arthmore College campus. Ambitious 
pe a diplomat, he went at it via jour- 
sm. He globe-trotted as a writing 
man, getting a job on the strength 
having his fraternity’s name tattooed 
his chest. In 1929, he entered Wash- 
on news work by joining The Sun, 
ying given up diplomacy except for 
urge to strafe the diplomats. 
pearson’s teaming up with newsman 
sbert Allen in 1931 resulted in a spicy, 
yverent book called ”~”Washington 
rry-Go-Round.” Allen was discharged 
The Christian Science Monitor and 
book title was perpetuated in a 
jumn by the peppery pair. Allen is now 
blic relations officer for Lt. Gen. 
orge S. Patton, Jr. Pearson, who broke 
e Patton ’slapping incident’ after 60 
porters had deliberately kept it quiet 
months, has carried on alone. 
President Roosevelt, among many 
ners, has called the columnist a 
hronic liar,”s but Pearson insists on 
oting for the President. His column ap- 
rars in 600 papers, and he also writes a 
mic strip and a radio program a la 
nchell, who is his close friend. A very 
d worker, he has three secretaries and 
leeman, and turns out his column be- 
en midnight and 1 AM. He glories in 
g both friends and enemies on a 
g scale. He can also make big boners, 
pecially in the field of predictions. 
But such newsbreaks as last week’s are 
hat Pearson considers his halos. Halos 
not, they have been numerous enough 
gain Pearson the reputation of being 
he most reckless, enterprising and influ- 
ntial Washington columnist. 


ston Bans 


ABoston judge—Elijah Adlow—got fed 
p with the Watch and Ward Society’s 
empt to get books banned in America’s 
ncient bailiwick of culture. During 1944, 
hree books had been barred from book- 
hops—Lillian Smith’s "Strange Fruit,” 
athleen Winsor’s "Forever Amber” and 
oseph §. Pennell’s "The History of Rome 
anks.” This time the. watch-and- 
arders were out to get Erskine Cald- 
ell’s "Tragic Ground.” The judge said 
he book was dull, but not obscene. He 
d the police department didn’t have 
big enough library.” He told the 
lice not to clog up the courts with 
oksellers and bookmakers but to bring 
a few pickpockets and burglars.” 


)n Counting Chickens 


last week President Roosevelt and 

me Minister Churchill, in one of their 

odic statements, warned that German 
ibmarines were again on the prowl in 
he Atlantic and that during December 
hey even did some damage. The state- 
hent served again as a reminder that 
¢ Nazis have not forsaken their U-boat 
ampaign. The Battle of the Atlantic 
as long ago for all intents and pur- 
ses won. The problem now is to see 
hat it stays won. While some relaxa- 
Won of vigilance is perhaps justified, 
he Allies’ sea routes still have to be 
protected, ships must still be convoyed, 

patrols must still fly out over the 
“¥ searching for enemy undersea 


What goes for the submarine also 
oes for the Luftwaffe. Goering’s flyers 
ave been pretty decisively beaten. They 
An no longer bomb in daylight any of 
me Allied capitals and their night raids 
€ infrequent. But during the last 
‘Tman offensive the Luftwaffe in one 
4y made no fewer than 900 sorties over 
ne Allied lines. That number isn’t half 
‘many as the Allies could stage, but it 
§ still considerable. What it all proves 
‘that German sea and air power will 
¢ decisively, categorically defeated only 
ce thas day when Germany itself 
! up. 


’vver-Conventional 


Conventions, one of America’s favorite. . 


pastimes, appeared last week to be the 
test victim of the general tightening 
Mf regulations and rolling up of sleeves 
bm the home front. For some time, Gov- 

Ment officials have pointed out to 


pec-#’ar Mobilization Director James F. 


»ytnes that a ban on such nationwide 
atherings would be in line with the 
‘cent order abolishing racing as a 
urb on travel. 

Army and Navy officials also are said 
0 be in favor of banning conventions 
Mvolving travel on the ground that it 
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would aid military transportation, would 
release manpower for more essential 
work,and would make more hotel space 
available for war workers, soldiers and 
others traveling on urgent war matters. 

Last year, more than 5,000 conventions. 
were held and only 183 cancelled. In 
New York alone, about 100 additional 
and several hundred regional and state 
conventions are held during the year. 

One plan which might do away with 
the “necessity” for national conventions 
involving travel was forwarded to Byrnes 
last week by Col. Roane Waring, former 
American Legion commander and now 
president of the American Transit As- 
sociation and the Memphis Street Rail- 
wa Colonel’ Waring suggested that 
national organizations adopt a ”’conven- 
tion in print” method. Under this system 
annual statements and addresses would 
— een in pamphlet form and 
mailed. 


. FAR EAST 


"We'll Be Waiting...” 


It was almost three years ago that 
General Douglas MacArthur left the is- 
land of Luzon. Last week he came back. 
In those three years he had gained two 
stars and never had lost the firm con- 


_ viction that ‘some day he would return. 


Landing on Luzon means much more 
than personal satisfaction for General 
MacArthur, more than a step in the di- 
rection of Japan and the end of the 
war in the Pacific. It means that bitter- 
ness in the memory of the bleak days 
after Pearl Harbor will soon be partially 
erased. It means that names once fa- 


miliar will become familiar again—Ca- 
vite, Manila, Bataan, Corregidor. 

Americans have not forgotten the 
period from Dec: 10, 1941, to May 6, 1942. 
They remember that the Japanese attack 
fell quickly and heavily, smashing what 
few planes we had on the island, over- 
whelming the pitifully small garrison of 
U. S. soldiers and Filipino scouts. They 
remember that, faced with staggering 
odds, the defenders fought bravely. 
Driven from Manila—which U. S. peace- 
time travelers recall chiefly as a place 
of terrific heat in the day and equally 
terrific hot spots at night—and forced 
back into the narrow strip of land known 
as Bataan Peninsula, those defenders 
Slashed back savagely at the Japs. A 
fantastic ex-football player named Wehr- 
muth won the title of "the one-man army 
of Bataan.” Over the whole peninsula 
the Americans, who called themselves the 
"Bataan bastards,” yielded ground by 
inches while waiting for the help that 
never came, that could not come after 
the crippling blows to our fleet. 

They fell back to the rock fortress of 
Corregidor, tired men and a handful of 
nurses. The Japs attacked and attacked 
again. They poured shells from their 
warships and artillery and bombs from 
their planes onto the tiny splotch of land 
that represented the United States’ last 
stake in the Philippines. General Mac- 
Arthur was to leave to take over a bigger 
command in Australia. Genéral Jonathan 
Wainwright stayed behind to fight on. 
They ran low on food, low on ammuni- 
tion. Their medical supplies were ex- 
hausted. 

On May 6, five months after Pearl 
Harbor, convinced at last that no help 
would arrive and that nothing but more 


misery could be gained by holding out 
longer, Wainwright was forced to sur- 
render. Just before the end a feeble 
radio message was picked up from the 
fort’s radio room. A voice—its speech 
disjointed and plaintive—announced: 

"They are not here yet. We are wait- 
ing for God only knows what. How about 
a chocolate soda? Lots of heavy fighting 
going on. They have been shelling us 
faster than we can count. 

"They bring in the wounded every 
minute. We will be waiting for you guys 
to help. Too much for guys to -take. 
They've got us all around and from tle 
skies. 

"The jig is up. Everyone is bawling 
like a baby. I know now how a mouse 
feels. Caught in a trap waiting for guys 
to come along and finish it up.” 

The voice dimmed out and then came 
back in faintly: 

* "My name is Irving Strobing. Get this 
to my mother, Mrs. Minnie Strobing, 605 
Barbey St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Also to my 
family and friends. Tell Joe where he 
is to give them all hell for us. My love 
to you all. God bless you and keep you. 
Love. Sign my name and tell my mother 
how you heard from me. Stand by .. .” 

There was no more. Later there came 
the stories of the "death march” and 
the pictures of smiling Jap soldiers herd- 
ing the gaunt Yanks out of the fort’s 
entrance. Later, scattered messages came 
through the Red Cross from American 
civilians caught in Manila. But the 
United States already had made up its 
mind on one thing. Whatever this coun- 
try’s war aims, the recapture of Luzon, 
the avenging of Bataan and Corregidor, 
was one of them. Last week the fulfill- 
ment of that aim was near. 
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T HAS been a long time since Sgt. 

Bernard Klug first passed through 
Vezzani, more than a year. And the 
thing that caught his eye that day was 
blonde Angel Faccendini, standing in 
the doorway of her home in the little 
Corsican mountain village. Maybe the 
sergeant was thirsty; maybe he wasn’t. 
Anyway, he asked Ange! for a drink of 


water. ”’That night he came back,” 
says Angel. ”He’s been coming back 
ever since.” 


It wasn’t long until the sergeant 
married Angel, and just before the end 
of 1944 a baby girl, Patricia, was born. 
She was brought into the world by an 
American doctor in an American station 
hospital, and though her mother ate 
but little of the strange American food, 
both of them are well now and waiting 
for the day when they can go with 
the sergeant to Shreveport, La. "He 
tells me Louisiana will be like home to 
me,” says Angel. "I do not know. I am 
afraid. But of course I will go. He is 
my husband.” 

There have been many GIs on Corsica 
in the past year or so. Some of them 
have adjusted themselves to the island’s 
remoteness, others have not. Only a 
few of them have married Corsican 
girls, but many have grown to admire 
and appreciate the Corsicans and their 
way of life. And they have had to 
change the attitude of Corsicans just 
as Sgt. Klug changed Angel’s attitude. 
She had heard many things about 
Americans—that they drank too much, 
that .they were loud, that they were 
undependable. "But I’ve found out they 
can be very nice,” she says softly. 

Other Corsicans have found out the 
Bame thing. But it has not been an 
easy transition nor a complete one. 
All the Yanks still aren’t sold on Cor- 
sica, Even now there are soldiers who 
snarl, when they hear Corsicans say 
that the Americans are quieter than 
they used to be, "Who wouldn’t be sub- 
dued after 12 months on this... 
island?” 


ORSICA, overrun with Americans 

in the days before the invasion 
of southern France, is no longer the 
center of activity that it used to be. 
The war has moved on and many of 
the Yanks who have been there a 
~ year or more—most of them air force 
men who fly or tend the sleek B-25 
bombers—feel left out. Some of the 
ground men have not been off the 
island more than once or twice in all 
that time. 

S-Sgt. Rex Huston, a turret gunner 
who went home once after 61 missions 
and is back again, looks at the island 
glumly. ’For my money,” he comments, 
"being on Corsica is kind of like being 
on the Rock. The civilians trust us 
a lot more than they used to, but I’d 
just as soon be back in Ohio.” 

Another old-timer, T-Sgt. Byron F. 
Link, takes the opposite view. Of course, 
many of the men don’t like Corsica or 
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By Sgt. BILL McELWAIN 
Staff Writer 


Corsicans, he says, but "they just don’t 
get around.” Sgt. Link, it seems, gets 
around. 

"I’ve been going with a Corsican girl 
for quite a while,” he explains. Yeah, 
I ran into some trouble with her folks 
at first, but now they treat me like 
one of the family. We talk what you 
might call GI French. 

"Seems to me that any of the guys 
who try to meet these people wind up 
liking them and the people feel the 
same way. And the climate here is 
just like Colorado—swell mountains 
and no mud. It sure beats the hell 
out of Italy.” 


OT ALL GIs feel the same way. 

Many of them figure that a little 
mud would be a minor item if they 
could get into some of Italy’s livelier 
towns. But few can. To compensate for 
such lacks, they’ve found other ways 
to put in time. 

Around one air base they’ve moved 
into ancient stone houses formerly used 
by the natives and made them more 
comfortable than the natives ever 
dreamed of making them. Those who 
couldn’t find houses have made lavish 
improvements on their tents. They’re 
isolated and often bored but they’re 
far more comfortable than many a 
GI in less forsaken spots. They’ve built 
recreation halls and bars, showers and 
a theater, a basketball court and a 
Red Cross doughnut shop. Their con- 
struction work has amazed the Cor- 
sicans. 

"We would not believe it if we did 
not see it with our eyes,” insists 
the mayor of one little town and pro- 
prietor of a small confectioner’s store. 
”"You make everything from nothing.” 
The mayor is a middle-aged Corsican 
who went to France a good many years 
ago and came back with a Parisian wife. 
”Corsica has known many soldiers,” he 
points out, ’Arabs, Greeks, Italians, 
British,, French, German. You could 
not expect us to be too impressed by 
you at first. But now we feel we know 
you, and we like you.” 


HAT knowing and liking the 

Americans has meant may have 
escaped even the GIs who have 
been living there a year. It has 
meant the crack-up of some age-old 
taboos and customs. Now the boys 
who want to spend an_ evening 
with a Corsican family are welcome. 
They can sit around the fire after din- 
ner and talk—those who have learned 
French or Italian—and even though 
there is no surplus of food on the island, 
they often are invited to dinner. This 
may not seem much, but Corsicans have 
long been suspicious of ‘eg oy Even 
more notable is the fact t{ many 


Corsican families allow their daughters 
to go to dances and parties with the 
Americans. When the Yanks first ar- 


rived, arranging a dance was almost- 


impossible. 

"It really has bee.. only in the last 
six months that we've been able to 
break down that barrier,” says Jac- 
queline Nordlinger, a Red Cross girl 
whose mother was born in France. "It 
used to be we’d cover half the island 
to get six or seven girls. Now it’s not 
hard at all.” ‘ 

One of Jackie’s jobs is to go out early 
in the morning when the ground crews 
are preparing the Mitchells for a mis- 
sion and serve them doughnuts and 
coffee. It’s more than a job; it’s a 
sort of tradition. Of all the things 
the girls do, it’s doubtful whether any- 
thing is more appreciated than the 
morning doughnut run. 


UT EVEN with doughnuts and coffee, 

the island fails to charm a big 
percentage of the non-flying personnel. 
Men like T-Sgt. Soren Juul of Seattle, 
Wash., a crew chief, almost never get 
off Corsica. Juul, who arrived last 
January, has no great gripe though. 
"It isn’t such a bad place,” he says. 
”At least it isn’t muddy and we’re fixed 
up pretty comfortably.” 

Like many a GI on Corsica, Juul 
likes the hunting and fishing. There 
are bass in the salt lakes and trout in 
the mountain streams, ducks in the 
flatlands and plenty of rabbits and 
deer. Take the word of T-Sgt. Robert 
Norris, a former Maine guide, that the 
duck hunting is some of the-best in 








the world. "”There’s everything,” he 
rhapsodizes, “mallards, blacks, teals, 
redheads—any kind of duck you’d find 
at home.” 

Sometimes, when time hangs too 
heavy on their hands, the GIs go boar 
hunting, a favorite Corsican sport. But 
they’re not excited about it. They 
rarely shoot a boar; the boars have 
been hunted so long, it seems, that 
they’re getting cagey. 


HE PRESENCE of the Americans has 

meant much to Corsica materially 
and it has not been a one-sided matter. 
American messes all over the island 
have improved when mess sergeants 
traded C rations and corned beef hash 
for eggs, milk and cheese, 

The islanders have almost no com- 
merce, and barter with the GIs for 
farm products hds helped many a Cor- 
sican family weather the past year. 
Fliers going to Rome or Cairo or Al- 
giers bring back a few necessities which 
the civilians cannot buy on the island, 
and in return most Corsicans have been 
lavish with gifts for the Americans, 
even though the gift may have meant 
@ personal sacrifice. "Often it is the 
poor who are the most generous,” says 
the mayor’s wife. 

Corsica has plenty of poor. The 
average Corsican family has only 
one aim—to educate one of its sons, 
send him to France to enter the colonial 
service as an administrator and then 
wait for him to send back the monthly 
sums of money which will support the 
family the rest of its life. 

The coming of the Americans has 
meant more to Corsica than to the 
Americans. Says the mayor’s wife, "We 
will be sorry to see you go, even though 
we know it will mean the war has 
ended. Since you have been here, there 
has always been excitement, always 
something to do.” 

But a lean pilot, watching a mule 
snuffling at the edge of the runway, 
shook his head when he heard this: 
"Always something to do,” he pondered. 
"Well, not always.” 


Was 





All over Corsica shaggy mules wander pretty much as they please. 
S-Sgt. Rex Huston of Carey, Ohio, and T-Sgt. Byron F. Link of Calahan, 
_ Colo., have some fun with this one in the shadow of a B-25. 
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Reporters Tell How It Began 
And How It Finally Stopped 


In December, the Germans gave the 
Americans one of their biggest scares 
of the war when Field Marshal Karl 
von Rundstedt’s forces suddenly 
turned like a cornered dog, snapping 
at its tormentors. The snap carried 
the Germans deep into Belgium, 
threatened Liege and may well have 
added another six months to the war 
in Europe. The breakthrough may 
well be a favorite subject for military 
students for years to come. How it got 
started and what it accomplished mo- 
mentarily is best told by dispatches 
which only now are appearing. 


WITH THE YANKS IN BELGIUM 
F THE enemy had reached- Liege, he 


might have destroyed not only the ~ 


American ist and 9th Armies but the 
British and Canadians as well. 

His place of attack was carefully 
chosen; his troops were gathered se- 
cretly on a 50-mile front from the 
Monschau Forest south to Trier. In this 
area, which served to cloak their 1940 
drive through the Ardennes to Dun- 
kirk at the same spot, the Germans as- 
sembled at least 20 divisions, including 
most of their crack armored units... 

On the morning of Dec. 16 the Ger- 
mans struck. They sent out two spear- 
heads, one led by the ist Elite Guard 
Adolf Hitler Armored Division south of 
St. Vith, the other by the 12th Elite 
Guard Hitler Youth Armored Division 
north of St. Vith. They were heavily 
armored combat teams designed to hit 
a terrific punch on a narrow front and 
go as far as they could. 

At the same time, the Germans or- 
dered local attacks all the way from 
Monschau to Trier to.divert attention 
from the main blow. ~ 

These two combat teams met unex- 
pected success, bursting in through the 
thin American defenses. In the first 
24 hours ‘the spearhead to the north 
had made a salient ten miles wide and 
six miles deep. The one to the south, 
executing a pincers move to the north, 
had gone almost as well, penetrating 
five miles on a five-mile front. Local 
attacks north of Trier also found a 
soft spot in the American lines in the 
direction of Bastogne. 

Through these three gaps the Ger- 
mans put on the pressure. The next day 
the north and south spearheads joined 
just east of St. Vith, making one salient 
12 miles deep arid 20 miles wide. 


HE ROAD junction of St. Vith was 

vital to the‘Germans, who made a 
determined effort to take it, but the 
combat command of the 7th Armored 
Division had reached that Belgian town 
in an all-night race, and put up fierce 
resistance with the aid of regiments 
that had been overrun by the German 
thrust. This was the first of the famous 
Stands of sheer courage that delayed 
the German rush and, in the long run, 
Saved the situation. 

The German ist and 12th Divisions 
had, however, bypassed St. Vith to the 
North in their rush toward Liege. 

The 12th headed northwest to drive 
through Bollange to Butgenbach and 
then, on secondary roads, toward Spa 
and Liege. The 1st headed west toward 
Malmedy, Stavelot and St. .Oumont in 
a three-forked drive with the same ob- 
jective. 

At the same time, in the south, 
through a weak spot north of Trier, 
another German force drove seven miles 
toward Bastogne through an _ ever- 
larger hole in the American lines. 

The third day, Dec. 18, was the first 
of the critical days. . 

The 12th, plunging northwest on the 
Shortest route to Liege, ran head-on into 
the veteran American 1st Infantry Di- 
vision rushing south. The meeting came 
just south of Butgenbach and the Ist, 
With another American division on its 
left flank, halted the 12th, at least for 
the moment. 

The enemy knew that he had to 
Tace west and then turn north faster 
than American divisions could be sent 
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into the line running due west from 
Butgenbach to the Meuse River. It was 
like rushing along opposite sides of a 
fence, trying to get to a gate at the 
end and through first. 


MERICAN strategy was clear; it 

was right out of the rule book. 
It was the job of the Allies’ command 
to keep the American Armies’ Liege 
flank from being turned and to chan- 
nelize the German effort due west. 
Exactly the same sort of race was in 
progress on a smaller scale in the south, 
where the American 3rd Army was 
throwing up a fence. 

Once the German offensive was chan- 
nelized to the west, efforts could be 
made to halt it or let it run, then try 
to cut it off with a flank attack. For- 
tunately, the Ardennes area did not 
contain any key cities nor any great 
quantities of supplies, and the German 
advances gained little of military value. 
Every mile to the north toward: Liege 
was worth ten miles to the west. 

The German Ist Division on Dec. 18 
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Von Rundstedt's 
| Drive Into Belgium 





The division was an island in the heart 
of the German drive, splitting it. The 
same day, Dec. 19, another “island” of 
American courage appeared. 

Another crack American airborne di- 
vision, the 82nd, raced into the line 
just west of St. Oumont to make the 


_ first effort to blunt the German Ist 


Division’s drive westward. 


N THE south, from Luxembourg, Lt. 

Gen. George S. Patton, Jr., threw up 
a flank defense. In the center of the 
Ardennes breakthrough, there was 
nothing to halt the Germans. In the 
next few days, armored combat teams 
drove 50 miles into Belgium, almost 
reaching the Meuse between Namur and 
Dinant, but gained little of military 
value. 

The Germans had to turn north to 
get at the American and British supply 
bases and deal an all-out crippling 
blow. Time was precious. Every hour 
gave the Allies time to push in men. 

Dec. 20 was the most critical day 
of the offensive. The Germans had 
poured in new armored and infantry 
divisions and made a do-or-die effort 
to move north. 


HE STRUGGLE ceased to become a 
matter of high strategy. It became 
a knock-down, drag-out brawl. Only 
American courage stood between the 
Germans and a great military victory. 
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St Vith to split 
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EPIC DEFENSE 
held Bastogne. 
Later, armored 
U. S. reinforce- 
ments rushed in. 
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of Allied bombers and fighters from 
beating their life lines to a pulp. 

The German Air Force made its best 
effort since 1940, but it was not good 
enough. In the next five days the Ger- 
mans lost more than 600 planes, while 
American ships sucked at the enemy’s 
strength. 

On Dec. 22 General Patton started a 
drive from the south to relieve the sur- 
rounded 10lst Division and around St. 
Oumont American attacks started to 
hammer back the Germans into a round 
Salient. At the same time, the 7th 
Armored fought out from St. Vith and, 
with other elements, pushed back the 
exhausted western elements of the Ger- 
mans. 


—Wes Gallagher, Associated Press 


Hole in the Doughnut 


ASTOGNE (normal pop. 4,500) sud- 

denly became important. If the left 
prong of the German offensive were to 
be slowed in its thrust toward the Meuse 
it would have to be-done there, where 
the Liege-Arlon highway meets six 
other roads. 

To Bastogne, soon after the German 
offensive began, hurried parts of two 
U. S. armored divisions of Lt. Gen. 
George S. Patton’s 3rd Army. In speed- 
ing trucks came almost the full strength 
of the 10lst Airborne Division. Back 
upon Bastogne fell straggling groups 
from U. S. outfits that had been chewed 


p. 

The U. S. command had given one or- 
der: hold Bastogne at all costs. The 
Americans (some 10,000) worked like 
devils to make some sort of defense. On 
a perimeter about two miles out of town 
they set up a line of foxholes, manned 
by the 101st’s paratroopers under Brig. 
Gen. Anthony McAuliffe. Stationed 
nearby were groups of tanks and tank 
destroyers. 

On Tuesday, Dec. 19, the Germans 
roHed up from the east and collided 
with the American tanks, which had 


MAIN DRIVE, aimed at Liege, 

failed when Americans formed a 

Ba fence to prevent the Nazis from 

turning north. Instead the prongs 
were bent westward 


LOCAL ATTACKS hit all along line 
from Monschay ‘o Trier 


ates 


DRIVES IN CENTER. aimed at the 
Meuse, met little resistance Alone, 
they were of little vatue. 


PRONG TO BASTOGNE was blunt- 
ed by Patton's armor which struck 
at Nazi flank 
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began a real race, tearing 18 miles west 
over mountain roads, then trying to 


-turn north at Malmedy, Stavelot and 


St. Oumont in the Liege direction. Here 
it met another American veteran di- 
vision that had raced south, and an- 
other fierce struggle ensued. 

The next day the Allies threw in 
more troops and so did the enemy, but 


. the Germans were greatly handicapped 


from the failure to take St. Vith, where 
the American 7th Armored Division still 
held out, although virtually surrounded. 


And the Americans held the gates to 
Liege, Butgenbach, Malmedy, Stavelot 
and St. Oumont. At nightfall the Ger- 
man dead were piled in heaps and 
German war-machine wreckage burned 
brightly in the snow. 


The next day the German attacks 
slackened and the turning-point came. 
The Germans had carefully planned the 
attack for a spell of bad weather to 
keep the Allies’ airmen aground. The 
weather broke and the Germans called 
on all-out air effort to keep thousands 


@, 
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gone out to meet them at neighboring 
villages. A shuddering, small - scale 
battle developed and the Americans 
lost many a tank. But the Germans 
halted momentarily. Then the main 
weight of the enemy veered around the 
milling fight, probed at other entrances 
to Bastogne. Wherever the Germans 
poked there were Americans. The Ger- 
mans kept on wheeling around the 
town, by the next day had it sur- 
rounded. Headquarters, hoping for a 
weather break for air attack, radioed 
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Bastogne for its positions. Replied Bas- 
togne: "We're the hole in the dough- 


nut.” 


N THE first night one of the worst 
things that could befall an island 
of besieged happened to Bastogne: the 
Germans captured its complete surgical 
unit. Bastogne’s wounded would have to 
get along without amputations, without 
fracture splints, without skilled care at 
all. 


Through Wednesday and Thursday 
Bastogne battled almost continuously 
on its perimeter, suffered tortures in 





Surrender? Nuts! 


the over-crowded town. Shells poured 
in from all sides. Some 3,000 civilians 
huddled in cellars with the wounded. 
Food was running low—the Germans 
had also captured a quartermaster unit. 
Ammunition was dwindling—an ord- 
nance unit had been taken too. 

By Friday Bastogne was a wrecked 
town, its outskirts littered with dead. 
There had been at least four fighting 
Germans to every American—the ele- 
ments of eight enemy divisions. The 
dead were probably in the same ratio. 


Bastogne had already cost the Ger- 
mans dearly, in time as well as troops. 
On one’day alone the enemy had lost 
55 tanksand hundreds of men who tried 
to infiltrate the lines against the GIs’ 
tommy guns and mortars. The Germans 
were sick of .""crazy Americans.” They 
tried a surrender offer. 


HROUGH the lines on Friday came 
an enemy envoy carrying a white 
sheet. He delivered an ultimatum: two 
hours to decide upon surrender. The al- 
ternative: “annihilation by artillery.” 
General McAuliffe did not hesitate. 
He sat at a debris-littered desk, printed 
his reply with formal military courtesy: 
"To the German Commander—NUTS!— 
the American Commander.” So there 
would be no misinterpretation, an offi- 
cer translated for the blindfolded Ger- 
man envoy: "It means the same as ’Go 
| 

There was little merry about Bastog- 
ne’s Christmas, but the war soon looked 
up. On the 24th there had been a 
weather break. Tony McAuliffe could 
report to the 9th Air Force that its 
Lightnings and Thunderbolts had done 
a "tremendous” job of messing up en- 
emy tanks and guns. Trains of C-47 
transports had come over to parachute 
supplies (eventually more than 1,500 
tons were dropped). A surgeon arrived 
by Piper Cub. More medical help was 
coming. 

The Germans made Christmas grim 
with heavy shelling and more attacks. 
A bomb hit a house used as an aid 
station. In it were- more than 100 
wounded. The house flamed into a 
furnace before more than a few of the 
wounded could be carried out. But there 
was vengeance on the perimeter: the 
wily paratroops let German tanks filter 
through to ambush by the tank destroy- 
ets. The day’s score in tanks: 32. 


HRISTMAS was the turning point. 
As darkness fell the next day, a 
sentry spotted several U. S. Sherman 
tanks rolling down a ridge from the 
south. He alerted the outposts; captured 
Shermans had carried Germans up to 
the lines before, and sentries had been 
shot down. 

Out of the leading Sherman’s turret 
popped a bandaged head. The man with 
the bandage and the big shiner on his 
right eye yelled the proper password. 
He was Lt. Col. Creighton ”Abe” Abrams, 
commanding the 4th Armored Division’s 
rescue spearhead. 

History would probably award Bas- 
togne a high place in the important 


battles of 1944. 
—Time Magazine 





RETURNING from a long mission 
into Germany and once more over 
the ever-welcome Adriatic Sea, 97th 
Bomb Group gunners were busy cléar- 
ing their gums and peeling off high 
altitude garments. The bombardier 
was covering up the bombsight when 
he noticed a little mouse cuddled up 
in a fold of the cover. The small bun- 
dle of gray fur was stiff, apparently 
overcome by lack of oxygen. Crew 
members decided that a sea burial 
would be appropriate for their fallen 
comrade. Into a cellophane wrapper 
of a EK ration box the navigator ten- 
derly placed the deteased. The pilot 
gave the order to reload guns. Ata 
sharp command given with due cere- 
mony, a volley was fired, and the little 
mouse started its long journey to a 
watery grave 17,000 feet below—from 
on — of the bombardier’s chin 
urret. 


Ore MOUSE story is usually enough, 
but here’s one about a rat who 
joined a Liberator group and for all 
anyone knows should have had a string 
of clusters instead of a tail. Nearing his 
target, lst Lt. Ralph N. Mitchell of 
Los Angeles, Lib navigator, knelt down 
in the nose: section of the big-bellied 
ship, checking his position. A tail as 
long as a brand new pencil flicked his 
hand and he turned just in time to 
see a huge rat swish past. "Look at 
that monster!” he screamed to the 
bombardier. It was bombs away at 
that second and down with the load 
went the frozen rat. "I wonder how 
nen missions he had,” Lt. Mitchell 
mused. 


ON’T LOOK now but your pants 

are on fire, was the way T-Set. 
Harry E. Witman, 15th AF engineer, 
called out the news to nose gunner 
T-Sgt. Charles H. Pohlman that his 
heating apparatus had turned too hot. 
Getting a whiff of smoke on the flight 


deck, the engineer got down on his 
hands and followed the smoky trajj 
He sniffed his way right to the der. 
riere of the nose gunner who was 
completely oblivious of his hot Seat 
over Graz, Austria. 


T= MOST welcome sign for a crip. 

pled bomber flying home alone js 
the appearance of one or more of its 
escorting fighters. A feeling of reliet 
is experienced by the crew, especially 
when the fighter decides to fly off the 
bomber’s wing .. . 

The weather was extremely treach- 
erous that day and the ground was 
obscured by many layers of cloud. The 
B-17’s communications system had 
been shot out during the bombing run 
and the big plane was limping along 
on three engines approaching the en- 
emy coast in northern Italy. Through 
a break in the ceiling, the navigator 
saw the crippled bird drift toward 
the flak batteries near Udine, north 
of Venice. By tapping on the pilot’s 
foot as he operated the rudder pedals, 
the navigator was able to motion the 

ilot to turn right to avoid the black 
Flak puffs which were bursting just 
ahead of the bomber’s course. The 
P-51 flying on the left wing was not 
so fortunate. The first three bursts 
seored a direct hit. The brave pilot 
was unable to leave the ship. The 
navigator saw it start into a tailspin, 
gather momentum, crash in flames .., 


BOUT the most exasperating feel- 

ing a bomber crew can experi- 
ence is that of having to bomb a tar- 
get by instruments, in which case the 
results are almost always obscured, and 
then on the homeward trip finding 
the weather has cleared sufficiently 
to present numerous juicy targets of 
opportunity below. Among some of 
these heartfelt losses for the enemy 
would have been a lafge tank train 
with perhaps 70 cars filled with precious 
oil. As the returning bomber soars 
thousands .of feet overhead, there is 
@ mad scramble to leave the marshall- 
ing yards. Navigators say that the 
locomotives really pour on the coal in 
an effort to get to the nearest side- 
track, sometimes even racing each 
other. 

Watching the trains scramble, look- 
ing like children’s toys from thousands 
of feet above, or spotting an airdrome 
with about 20 fat transport planes on 
the ground is an unhappy sight. One 
more bomb—that thought is forever 
creeping into the minds of returning 
crewmen. —Sgt. HERB MITGANG 











“What They re Reading 








THE CROSS AND THE ARROW—By 
Albert Maltz; Little, Brown And Co., 
Boston; 2,75. 
Willi Wegler, who 
might be called the 
average German ci- 
tizen, fought in 
World War I. He 
hated the filth and 
misery of life in the 
trenches, and he 
could not forget it 
¥¥ TT quickly enough 

when the war was 
oe —soover. He came back 
after the war, mar- 
ried and had a son. He was a good- 
hearted, simple man, who cared noth- 
ing about politics. He worked in a fac- 
tory, belonged to a union, took his 
family to the country on Sundays; he 
-was, in short, a model husband and 
father. 

In the years of Germany’s economic 
discontent, while ‘iitler and his gang- 
sters were ering strength and get- 
ting ready to come to power, Willi paid 
little heed to what was going on. And 
when Hitler took over, ne continued to 
live his simple, warm family life. 

But there was no ignoring Nazism. 
Willi’s son, Richard, grew up to be a 
young Nazi. The war came, and the 
boy, a paratrooper, was killed at Nar- 
vik. Willi’s wife, Kathe, was killed in 
a British bombing. of Dusseldorf. The 
tank factory in which Willi worked was 
moved to an out-of-the-way part of 
Germany to escape bombing. 

Willi was a man who had not thought 
much. He took one of the hardest 
jobs in the factory. He fell in love with 
a farm woman, and she with him. Her 
son by a previous marriage came home 
from the wars in France, bringing silk 
nightgowns and a sweater he had 
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taken from a Frenchwoman he and his 
buddies had raped. The farm woman 
needed a hired hand and she bought 
a Pole for 18 marks. 

It finaly dawned on Willi that all 


Germans and all German life had been . 


infected with a deep rottenness, and 
that he, who had done nothing to pre- 
vent it, was also profoundly guilty. To 
make up for his failure, he felt a deed 
needed to be done. He must perform 
a deed that would be an answer to the 
rottenness. 

Willi’s deed was to make an arrow 
out of a mound of hay, point it at the 
hidden, camouflaged tank factory and 
set the arrow on fire as British planes 
passed overhead. 

Willi was shot in the stomach. by an 
SS man as the arrow started to blaze, 
but the deed had been done. As he lay 
in an infirmary cot, he wanted only to 
live long enough to know that the Brit- 
ish had seen the arrow. He did live un- 
til the bombers came over the next day. 

Willi’s story, baldly told here, is one 
of the main themes of ’The Cross and 
the Arrow,” a new powerful anti-Nazi 
novel which may provide a key by 
which ordinary Germans can be judged 
after the war. : 

The author is Albert Maltz, who was 
in Germany as late as 1942, the year in 
which this story is set. There can be 
no denying that during that year, as 
well as later, there were many Germans 
who protested toughly against Hitler’s 
Reich—by doing a deed to hurt it. The 
Nazis themselves admit as much in 
their tirades against saboteurs at 
home. 

Is Maltz right? Are not all Germans 
guilty of the horror and misery foisted 
upon the world by the Nazis unless they 
have done a deed, however small, to op- 
pose them? 

These are not academic questions. 








“Darn you—quit shoving!” 


One of the cartoon sketches by Virgil (Vip) Partch from his book, ”It’s Hot 
In Here,” the first collection of this cartoeonist’s work to be published. Most 


of the drawings previously appeared in Collier’s. 


Robert M. McBride and 


Company, New York, 1.00. 


posed because the Allies will 
have to answer them, and the answers 
may tell what kind of Germany will 
arise from the ashes of defeated Nazi- 
land and what kind of peace the world 


will make. 
—Cpl. HOWARD TAUBMAN 


BOOK NOTES 


THE REVIEWERS MAY not like it, 
but Kathleen Winsor’s "Forever Amber” 
still seems to be going over great with 
the public. It has accomplished a cou- 
ple of things that Miss Winsor prob- 
ably never had in mind when she wrote 
it. For one, an autographed copy sold 


for 1,750,000 dollars in war bonds at 

a Waeo Air Field rally. The buyer, an 

insurance firm, turned the book over 

to Sgt. Joe Louis whose 5,000-dollar bid 

}-» Pi highest from anyone at the 
eld. 

Reports also have drifted in that at 
least three hapless baby girls have been 
named for the book’s heroine. Two have 
drawn just plain “Amber” but the third 
will be known by the full title. It will 
take some living up: to. 
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ONCE AGAIN (it started with the 
season of 1919-20) Burns Mantle has 
come out with another edition of "Best 
Plays,” this for the past dramatic sea- 
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”] do wish I knew whether I re- 

mind him of his mother, or if 

he’s just the kind that goes to 
sleep anywhere.” 











A Gardner Rea carteon reprinted in 
his new book, "The Gentleman Says 
It’s Pixies.” McBride; 1.00. 


son. Mr. Mantle says the top ten were: 
»Winged Victory,” "The Voice Of The 
Turtle,” “Outrageous Fortune,” “De- 
cision,” "The Innocent Voyage,” "Over 
21.” "Storm Operation,” ’Pick-Up Girl,” 
»The Searching Wind” and ”"Jacobow- 
sky And The Colonel.” Since the past 
season, as Mr. Mantle confesses, was 
not a particularly brilliant one, one 
_reviewer points out that it was well 
he long ago limited himself to the ten 
best, instead of ten good ones. 
* * 7” 


NOW IN THE PACIFIC, Quentin Rey- 
nolds is preparing another war book 
which he’ll call "The Grand Finale.” 
His first two were ”’Dress Rehearsal’ 
and "The Curtain Rises.” 


BEST SELLERS 


FICTION 


The Green Years—A. J. Cronin 

Immortal Wife—Irving Stone 

Forever Amber—Kathleen Winsor 

Earth And High Heaven—Gwethalyn 
Graham 

Green Dolphin Street — Elizabeth 
Goudge 

The Robe—Lloyd Douglas 

The Razor’s Edge—W. Somerset Maug- 
ham 

Bolinvars—Marguerite F. Bayliss 

Strange Fruit—Lillian Smith 


NONFI€TION 


Brave Men—£raie Pyle 

The Time For Decision—Sumner Welles 

The World of Washington Irving—Van 
Wyck Brooks 

Yankee From Olympus — Catherine 
Drinker Bowen 

I Never Left Home—Bob Hope 

Lee’s Lieutenants—Douglas S. Freeman 

Try And Stop Me—Bennett Cerf 

Caesar And Christ—Will Durant 

Anna And The King of Siam—Margaret 
Landon 


ADIOs 


By Sgt. RAY REYNOLDS 
Staff Writer 


Fencing in Frankie . . . 


There’s a skeleton in the closet of 
radio’s "Hit Parade,” and it isn’t Frank 
Sinatra. Frankie has left the parade, 
ostensibly on the grounds that it cost 
him too much to have his songs phoned 
to New York when he happened to be 
in H’wood on broadcast nights. He 
really left, the Tin Pan Alleycats say, 
because the program sponsor swooned 
in horror one night. Sinatra, while solo- 
ing “Don’t Fence Me In,” was overrun 
by the band, gave up and confided over 
the mike, "This song has too many 
words.” Having lost his "Voice,” the 
sponsor has called in Lawrence Tibbett, 
no less. Fingers are being crossed, lest 
during his rendition of 1945’s "Mairzy 
Doats,” the great Tibbett also is over- 
run, also gives up, and also asks the 
listening nation, Why did I ever leave 
opera?” 


Pilot to Co-pilot .. . 


Shirley Temple, as if you hadn’t al- 
ready noticed it in Life Magazine, is 
growing up. However, she still doesn’t 
attend night clubs as often as that 
other erstwhile child-star, Deanna Dur- 
bin, who, if you can believe the papers, 
has had more different soiree mates 
than she has had requests to come 
overseas and entertain the boys. Shir- 
ley’s entry into a nitespot causes scrib- 
blers to drop their goblets and reach 
for their pads. The other night she 
popped up, escorted by two air force 
lieutenants. The mission was successful. 
Several movie columns were well 
strafed. 


Fellows on Furloughs ... 


One disadvantage of taking a fur- 
lough, when you were in the States, 
was that rarely did you find any of the 
old gang at home on furlough at the 
same time. Thus, an innocent note in 
Louella Parson’s story about Jack 
Benny’s Christmas party takes on the 
character of news. Beats us how they 
managed it, but Lt. Tyrone Power, Lt. 
‘Robert Taylor, Col. Tom Lewis (Loretta 
Young’s husband) and Capt. Ronald 
Reagan all showed up. 


On Deck... 


If columnists would clean their type- 
writers more often, there’d be less con- 
fusion about the title of Erro] Flynn’s 
new book. His previous book, "Beam 
Ends,” concerned Flynn’s boating ex- 
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WSSESES 


Spanish-lrish Adele Mara, 20- 
year-old Hollywood starlet, gets 
her chance at the big-time in 
the new film, ‘Song of Mexico.’ 
She’s from Detroit. 


periences before the swashbuckler ar- 
rived in H’wood. His new volume is 
called either, "The Longbow” or "The 
Long Boat,” according to what paper 
you read. It seems probable that the 
second title is the right one, referring 
to his famous yacht, on which several 
H’wood ladies took turns at the wheel. 
The book is, of course, a sequel to 
"Beam Ends”’—but it should sell much 
better. considering. 


Dial Magnets .. . 


Radio Daily has just finished its 
eighth annual survey of mike shows 
and personalities. *Information Please,” 
quiz show made famous by Clifton Fadi- 
man, John Kieran and Franklin P. 
Adams, won top honors as the nation’s 
best radio program in 1944. Other 
choices by the 1,051 editors and writers 
voting were: favorite comedian and en- 
tertainer, Bob Hope; second best come- 
dian, Jack Benny; second best enter- 
tainer, Bing Crosby; top popular song 
singer, Crosby (polling largest indi- 
vidual vote of the survey); best girl 
Singer, Dinah Shore; best comedienne, 
Joan Davis; best comedy team. Fibber 
McGee and Molly; best news commen- 
tator, Lowell Thomas; best sportscaster, 





Bill Stern; tops in sweet music, Guy 
Lombardo and tops in swing, Harry 
James. 


The Art of Unbuttoning ... 


Dark Katherine Dunham, armed with 
a couple of college degrees, left America 
some years ago and traveled southward, 
picking up lore on the frenzied, exotic 
dance routines of tribes in Haiti and 
elsewhere. Recently, her dance troupe 
opened on B’way with a show called, 
"Flaming Youth, 1927.” Just to show 
what an educated mind plus an edu- 
cated body can produce, Miss Dunham 
at one point in the show does a *bump” 
in which she ejects a pearl from her 
umbilicus. This item can be used in any 
pyramidal discussion on the distinc- 
tion between burlesque and art. 


Lip Service... 


The best screen kissing ever seen 
by this movie-goer was lipped by Jack 
Carson and Jane Wyman in an other- 
wise unimportant comedy called "Make 
Your Own Bed.” But Warner Brothers 
insist that Lauren Bacall and Hum- 
phrey Bogart smooch superbly in "To 
Have and Have Not,” a movie which 
we in Italy so far have not. When it does 
arrive, we are told to mark Lauren’s 
words the second time she and Hum- 
phrey tangle teeth. She says, "See. It’s 
better when you help.” That, according 
to Warners’ osculation expert, is the 
secret of expert lipwork. Bogart even 
allowed his profile to be hidden from 
the camert when Lauren puckered at 
him—that’s very unusual for the 
movies, says Warners, and proves that 
the pair wasn’t kidding. 


Courage and Corn... 


Lovely Jane Froman, badly injured in 
a plane crash a few years ago while on 
her way to sing for the troops, has 
endured 18 drastic operations and faces 
many more, but she returned to the 
spotlights at the Copacabana night club 
last week, singing bravely and beauti- 
fully from a specially-built piano seat. 
This was courage. 

But columnist Lee Mortimer took the 
occasion as a jumping-off place for an 
outburst against what he calls "all the 
copes—in and out of uniform” who 
have voiced disapproval, now and then, 
of showpeople’s actions overseas. Ad- 
mitting he hasn’t been overseas and 
doesn’t know whether any accusations 
are true or untrue, Mortimer slashed 
away—his stock argument that show- 
people are often delicate girls or aging 
actors. This, as many a nurse and many 
& greying sarge will tell you, is corn. 








By Pvt. MEL DIAMOND 
Staff Writer 


JUST IN CASE no one ever told you, 
there are 432 American Expeditionary 
Stations all over the world, with seven 
of them in this theater. One is in the 
field with the 5th Army, and the others 
are in Casablanca, Oran, Foggia, Ca- 
Serta, Rome and Florence. 

These stations are self-operational, 
and are conducted along the lines of 
commercial studios back home. Each has 
its own music library and librarians, 
control board engineers, program di- 
rectors and staff announcers, and each 
is on the air an average 120 hours per 
week. The combined stations here have 
liaison officers in Washington and 
Hollywood, and a million dollars worth 
of talent—in the form of recordings and 
transcriptions—is shipped here egch 
week. 

You don’t find very much Army 
around a radio station, though the dis- 
cipline of personnel is always high. And, 
of course, when you go through "chan- 
nels” in radio, all you have to do is 
be careful that you don’t step on some 
other guy’s high frequencies. 

* 


WE WERE SURPRISED to learn that 
the combined intake of GI mail at the 
Seven Mediterranean stations averages 
well over 10,000 letters a month. In 
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the States, the important radio survey 
people tell you that each letter re- 
ceived by a program indicates, roughly, 
500 listeners. If you apply that gauge 
here, you begin to realize how signifi- 
cant radio is in the morale services 
picture. Anyhow, we were curious to 
know what GIs write to their radio 
stations about. Practically all of them, 
it appears, request a number to be 
played on the recorded disc-shows, and 
express a like or dislike for some radio 
personality. 

At the Rome station, for example, the 
mail discloses a 2-to-1 preference for 
Crosby over Sinatra, (Roy Acuff, a hill- 
billy vocalist, leads them both in Fog- 
gia!); Dinah Shore over all other ca- 
naries, and Harry James over all other 
bands. There is a constant demand for 
old standards. such as Bunny Berri- 
gan’s "Can’t Get Started With You,” 
hill-billy music and old sentimental 
ballads that "the band was playing 
the night I met my wife.” Spike Jones 
rates high with his musical novelties, 
and Stan Kenton leads in the up-and- 
coming band department. 

* * - 

WITH ALL DUE deference to Frankie 
boy, the Rome station has come up 
with a ”Voice” of its own. He is 
Set. Doug Way, its 38-year-old ace 
newscaster who is now heard daily at 
12:30 reading the news over every sta- 
tion in the theater via shortwave. Way’s 
deep-throated tones, wrapped up and 
delivered in slick, Radio City style, 
would make the reading of an army 
menu sound like something out of the 
Atlantic Charter. 

"I have a voice similar to Harry von 
Zell’s” says Way, candidly. His civilian 
background is strictly theater and radio. 
”At one time I was professionally known 
as the ’Golden Voice.’” He prefers the 
light approach in all his radio chores at 


the station, which include the Bar- 
racks Bag session, "because if you make 
a mistake, you can gag your way out. 
If you give the impression of cold per- 
—— you have trouble living up to 
.” 


His biggest radio “fluff,” Way says, 
occurred a few years ago while he was 
on the announcing staff of WjJJD in 
Chicago. He was in a room that had 
electric fans in operation, preparing 
to read a list of numbers to be played 
by a string ensemble. Before the show 
went on the air, however, Way stepped 
out of the room for a momert and the 
fans blew his script under the studio 
chairs. When the mike was turned on, 
the first voice it picked up was Way’s, 
yelling: "Where in the goddam hell are 
those numbers?” 


. * 7 


THE ASTONISHING and wonderful 
thing about overseas radio is that you 
get it without the commercials. Anyone 
who ever has been given the heaves by 
a singing advertisement (remember 
that nickel-nickel-nickel-nickel Pepsi- 
Cola number?) will appreciate this point 
of view. It’s heaven to be able to listen 
to a mystery program without some 
sponsor’s pawn breaking in at the cru- 
cial moment to sell you a laxative. 

The trouble with all this de-com- 
mercialized radio is that it spoils vou. 
Someday we will have to return to real- 
ity and the problem of readjustment to 
commercials will be a first-class social 
headache. Schneider’s Dehydrated 
Pickles may be very tasty, but return- 
ing Gis may get violent if Schneider 
tells them about it in the afterglow of 
a Dinah Shore serenade. 

* * 7 

IF YOU STILL get a chance to listen 
to your favorite comic, you have prob- 
ably concluded by this time that the 


guy's material jest ain't what it used 
to be. That goes for Benny, Hope and 
all the other big-timers, not to mention 
a whole new slew of war-born come- 
dians. The radio lanes literally stink 
with half-fast humor these days. what 
with all the top-notch gag writers in 
the Army. When Benny lost Bill Mor- 
row and Ed Beloin to the services, he 
lost the men who have kept him en 
top for the past five years. He isn’: 
doing badly now—at 22.500 fish per 
week—with a batch of new writers. but 
he isn’t the Benny he used to be. Hope 
used to have seven writers. is now cown 
to three mainstays. His gags aren't as 
sharp as they used to be, and you can 
almost call his punch-lines. The GIs 
ir his radio audiences continue to have 
a howling good time, but you wonder 
most of the time what the hell they're 
laughing at. Incidentally. the cutest gag 
we heard this week went like this: 

Son: ”’Pop, can I have an ice cream 
soda?” 

Father: "Aw, shut up and drink your 
beer.” 2 z 

* 


NEXT WEEK stay tuned-in for: Nor- 
man Corwin’s production of Thomas 
Wolfe on "This Is The Story,” narrated 
by Elliott Lewis and starring Charles 
Laughton ... The Boston Symphony 
in an all-Mozart . program Bob 
Benchley on Duffy's Tavern . . . Cor- 
win’s Movie Primer . . . El Bingo on 
sidekick Hope’s Tuesday night session 
... The Singing Walls. a chiller-diller 
on the Suspense program ... GI Journal 
with Milton Berle, Colonel Stoopnagle 
and Andy Russell, latest croon-swooner 
... Jack Benny—introducing his new 
singing find. Larry Stevens ... The 
Magnificent Shnoz on the Comedy Car- 
avan ... Patrice Munsel. young and 
lovely Met soprano, on the Family Hour. 
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WITH THE 5TH ARMY 


CLUSTER of bambini around a 
: fire engine drew us into a station 
of the 1206th Engineer Composite Sec- 
tion the other afternoon and it turned 
out to be very educational. The firemen, 
it seems, trained back home to put out 
_incendiary bombs. The Army sent them 
to Africa, where there were plenty of 
bombs but not incendiaries. Since then 
they’ve both made the Sicilian and Ital- 
ian campaigns. They wear regular GI 
helmets, raincoats and boots. The fire 
engine is a truck with 2 tank, pump 
and 20-foot ladder added. For ammu- 
nition fires, like the one in Africa when 
a shipment of salvaged German and 
Allied ammo went up, foam is used. For 
jobs such as a recent one when enemy 
shells set a warehouse ablaze, chemicals 
or a thin fog” spray may be utilized. 
The worst fire of all came in Palermo 
when a lot of ammunition was ignited. 
It was a gorgeous display of pyrotech- 
nics but not very much fun for the 
men who had to put it out. 

Some of the men were firemen in 
civilian life, Cpl. Donald Sparhawk of 
Baltimore, for one. ”In a Baltimore fire- 
house there’s less work and no ammu- 
nition fires,” he reported wistfully. The 
firemen may go a month without ex- 
tinguishing a single blaze and then work 
96 hours straight. Unlike their civilian 
fellows they don’t have much time for 
cribbage because the engines have to 
be polished and fixed up. We asked Cpl. 
Carl Horvath of West Caldwell, N. J., 
and Pvt. Glen Norman of Akron, Colo., 
the most irritating thing about a GI 
Smoky Stover’s life and they gave the 
answer. 

"The old outfits who’ve been with us 
appreciate what we do,” they said. "But 
these newer ones get in our hair. Every 
time one of their guys walks past he 
always says ’Fireman, save my child.’ It 
= funny after the ten thousandth 

me.” 


HE NAVY was scheduled to shoot 

up German coastal defenses along 
the Tyrrhenian the other day and Cpl. 
Joe Baker of Rossville, Ill., red-head, 
and Set. Ed Wadas of Yorkville, N. Y., 
invited us up to an OP to watch the 
show. ”Any guy who writes a column 
called ’Observation Post’ ought to spend 
a little time in one,” they argued with 
convincing logic. The Navy shoot didn’t 
turn out to be very exciting. Two de- 
stroyers slipped over the horizon and 
moved slowly around. Every once in 
a while there would be a puff of smoke, 
a report and, eventually, an explosion 


High in the Apennines before 
Bologna, a six-man patrol takes 
off toward the German lines. 


on shore. The Germans just ignored the 
proceeding and kept firing at our OP, 
12 rounds in all. Pfc. Arthur Muonio, 25, 
of Gackle, N. D., who was up observing 
German gun flashes, volunteered some 
interesting information on his job. He 
watches through a telescope—M23, if 
you must know—for flashes. Other 
points do, too, and the enemy location 
is pinpointed by triangulating the re- 
ports. He also picks out opportunity tar- 
gets if any arise. 

There are four men at the OP who 
work in three hour shifts. They take 
turns fixing up chow from 10 in 1 
rations. Enemy artillery is the main 
problem. "It ain’t bad except for. to- 
day,” Pfc. Muonio said and pooh-poohed 
the danger. It seemed like a pretty good 
job and Pfc. Muonio agreed, though 
he’d prefer to be back farming. We 
nodded confirmation and, as the twelfth 
shell came in below, got the hell out. 


EPARTMENT of Disheartening Co- 

incidences: A young Italian boy 
was called up for military service, sent 
to Leghorn and assigned a room in a 
barracks building. Twenty years later, 
now an American citizen, he was called 
up for military service, sent to Leg- 
horn, and assigned the same room in 
the same building. 


ORD came to the Co. ”I” CP at 

10 AM. ”Patrol tonight,” the cap- 
tain said wearily. The men were very 
tired after three successive night mis- 
sions. Incoming shells interrupted ef- 
forts at sleep that afternoon. After dusk 
the captain explained that the most dif- 
ficult task ever assigned these Negro 


‘infantrymen lay ahead. A patrol in 


force would wade through the sea, then 
strike inland behind German lines. 
"Come out and raise some hell,” the 
captain said. ”’"Take prisoners.” 

Night came cold and clear. Moonlight 


‘silvered the sea. For 20 minutes ar- 


mored vehicles fired point-blank into 
a woods secreting Germans. Artillery 
ranged upon targets farther back. A 
concealing blanket billowed from smoke 
pots. At 9 PM the patrol struck into 
the sea until the icy water was three 
and one-half feet deep. Slowly they 
slogged north, waves breaking neck 
high, weapons held overhead. The house 
the patrol was to guide inland upon 
was concealed by smoke. Eventually 
the order was given to cut toward the 
beach. The point men stumbled over 
a trip wire. A bell rang and a German 
machine gun opened. Two men were 
wounded. 

The patrol pushed into the woods, 
reorganized and moved out. A bazooka 
team worked over two German strong- 
point houses. Tracers criss-crossed the 





tor the 
Birds! 





LIFE IS FULL of little disap-- 
pointments. For instance, peace 
will not bring bluebirds over the 
white cliffs of Dover. The au- 
thority for this statement is 
Morris: Watts of the London 
Daily Sketch. England, it seems, 
has no bluebirds at all. "The 
song was popular but it caused 
a great deal of bewilderment 
among us,” Mr. Watts reported. 
"We always rather hoped the 
American who composed it 
might put a few New York biue- 
birds in cages, import them to 
Dover and solve the problem.” 

















road as machine guns, intended to safe- 
guard enemy positions against seaborne 
assault, opened from dugouts spaced 
150 yards apart along each side of 
the road. Lt. James T. Owens of Boston, 
Mass., who had the first platoon, led 
a direct attack on each position in 
turn while Sgt. Joseph McDowell of 
Providence, R. I., took a flanking squad 
around. Seven sandbagged dugouts 
were knocked out with grenades and 
BARS. Pvt. James M. Wilson of Pauls- 
boro, N. J., traded his carbine for a BAR 
and started for one German machine 
gun alone. He silenced it. A machine 
gun slug knocked the radio off the 
back of Sgt. Kenneth Evans of South 
Hill, Va. 

Moving into a ravine for cover, the 
patrol snared a German mortar squad. 
”You’ve got prisoners, withdraw toward 


‘the beach,” the captain shouted. The 


Negro infantrymen split into small 
groups and started cautiously through 
the woods. "Every minute we expected 
to step on a mine,” Lt. Dennette A. 
Harrod of Washington, D. C., a platoon 
commander, reported.. The prisoners 
walked ahead. German fire shot down 
two of them and an American first 
sergeant. It was much worse on the 
way back. Mortars and burp gun posi- 
tions had been alerted. The patrol’s 
weapons were clogged with water and 
sand. Many would not fire. The men 
were near exhaustion after hours of 
constant motion in sodden clothing. 
Back on the beach they crawled 
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south, only their heads cut of water. 
Waves broke over them. As the sea 
deepened some men swam. The com- 
pany commander stood in three feet 
of water, his tommy gun thrust over- 
head. Lt. Harrod, the last officer in, 
asked to take over. "My job is here,” 
the captain said. Later two men saw 
his body float past. 

At 4 AM the patrol reached shore 
and safety. Every officer in the regi- 
ment headquarters gave his whiskey 
ration. Each man had a shot, took off 
his wet clothes and crawled into his 
bedroll. Next day news filtered through 
the lines: 30 Germans had been killed 
rl the raid. Enemy prisoners were 
;aken. 


ERHAPS this is as close to a true 
and honest report of a medal-win- 


‘ning deed as you will find. It was 


told by Lt. Dennette A. Harrod of Wash- 
ington, D. C., one of the officers leading 
the patrol mentioned above. Eight men 
were detailed to provide fire cover for 
the Negro infantrymen on their return. 
Two cooks’ helpers, Pfc. Jethro Spikes 
of Glenwood, Ga., and Cpl. Moses Strad- 
ford of Roselle, N. J., asked to go along. 
The group worked slowly forward until 
a German machine gun pinned it down. 
The only alternate escape route lay 
through a minefield. "We’ve got to 
send for support before they wipe us 
out,” Cpl. Stradford said. Yes,” Spikes 
replied. “Someone has to cut through 
the minefield,” Stradford added. ”Yes.” 
"Are you scared?” "”Yes.” "Will you 
go?” ’Yes.” Pfc. Spikes crawled through 
the minefield to American lines to re- 
quest support fire. Our guns opened 
up on the German positions. The 
covering detachment held out until a 
major ordered it to withdraw. Pfc. 
Spikes, the cook’s helper who wasn’t 
ashamed to admit he was scared but 
had nerve enough to crawl through a 
mine field, received a Bronze Star. 


NCE upon a time, a long time ago, 

a stern Freeport, Missouri, father 
warned little Johnny that one football 
player was enough in any family. 
Johnny ignored the warning, sneaked 
off for an afternoon on the gridiron, 
received a sound spanking at home 
but went back for more. And that’s 
how Cpl. John ”Big Train” Moody hap- 
pened to be flinging his 230 pounds of 
brawn around Florence during the 
Spaghetti Bowl game New Year’s Day. 
Nobody pays much attention to’a foot- 
ball hero in the Army and the Big 
Train was back repairing small arms in 
the 92nd Division ordnance shop when 
we dropped around for a little back- 
ground information. He turned out to 
be a stubby, soft-spoken pipe smoker. 
His great performance in the Spaghetti 
Bowl, when he scored two touchdowns 
and cut the 12th Air Force line to 
ribbons, doesn’t come as such a surprise 
when you consider he made the All- 
Negro All-America team every year 
between 1939 and 1941. He also ap- 
peared on an All-Time All-America 
team, sharing honors with Jim Thorpe. 

The Big Train studied at Morris 
Brown college before entering service 
and also played pro with the Los An- 
geles Bulldogs. In action he’s punted 
81 yards, punched 65 yards through 
center for a touchdown and run 100 
yards in ten seconds flat. A home town 
friend who saw him New Year’s Day 
claimed he hadn’t slowed up a bit, al- 
though he’s 30 years old now. Cpl. Moody 
didn’t think much of the 12th AF team. 
”We ran slow plays right through them 
and an alert team would have nailed 
us,” he reported. 

After demobilization, Cpl. Moody will 
refurn to Morris Brown to finish up 
on his AB degree and coach. "I’ve got 
some good prospects lined up over here,” 
he ebserved. Just after the Spaghetti 
Bowl game an air forces general voiced 
a fervid desire that before the 1946 
contest the Big Train will be safely back 
in Freeport. ”’He and I,” Cpl. Moody de- 
clared with finality, ”Are hopin’ just 
exactly the very same thing.” 

—Sgt. STAN SWINTON 
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MRS BUMSTEAD WE HAVE THE HONOR 


FOR MEMBERSHIP 
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WONDERFUL NEWS, DEAR! 
I'VE BEEN MADE A MEMBER 
OF THE EXCLUSIVE MINERVA 


CLUB 
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Because the Sunday strip of “Li'l Abner” failed to arrive per schedule, “Blondie” is substituted in this week's edition. 
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Peter’s Stand May. 


Cost Him Throneli 





By The Associated Press 
LONDON, Jan. 13—The stubborn refusal by King Peter of 


Yugoslavia to accept the regency council proposed by the}, 


Tito-Subasic agreement may cost the young King his throne, 

according to views expressed by political observers here. 
Twenty-four hours after the King’s public rejection of 

his Prime Minister’s agreement, the situation, openly has not 


changed. 


King Peter, who is slightly indisposed, was -at his country 
home last night and appeared determined not to deviate from 


+ 





his course, despite Allied pres 
sure, and seemed to be waiting 
for Marshal Joseph Tito and 
Premier Ivan Subasic to make 
the next move. 

This move may take the form of 
a declaration by Subasic and Tito 
that they will go forward with their 
agreement regardless of the King’s 
attitude. 

Some sources here in London ex- 
pressed the opinion that King Pe- 
ter’s rejection may lead to the 
resignation of Subasic who is 
hardly expected to remain chief of 
a government over whose head the 
King had issued a communique 
without consulting him. 

A number of diplomatic commen- 
tators believe that the King aimed 
at forcing Subasic to resign, and 
they interpret Peter’s action as an 
open announcement that the King 
had no further use for Subasic’s 
services, 

These quarters believe that if 
Subasic does not resign, King Peter 
will dismiss him peremptorily and 
form an "old guard” cabinet which 
would lead to a complete rupture 
between the Royal Government and 
the National Council of Liberation. 

One of King Peter’s associates 
told the press he is acting like a 
monarch of the middle ages and 
Said: "We never can tell what he 
will do next.” 

A British Foreign Office com- 
mentator emphasized today that 
Britain continues to support the 
Tito-Subasic agreement and said 
that it could be assumed that Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary Anthony 
Eden told Peter as much during 
their brief conference last night. 

It was reported in London late 
last night that the Subasic Gov- 
ernment will probably issue a 
statement today in which it will 
state that it stands by every word 
of the Tito-Su Cc agreement 
which the King has denounced. 

The statement may not mention 
the King’s action specifically and 
may be worded in such a way as 
to leave the next move to Peter. 


De Gaullists To Die 
In Reprisal Actions 


LONDON, Jan. 13 (UP) — The 
Nazi Government announced today 
through the DNB Agency that re- 
prical would be taken against De 

ullists in their hands as reprisal 
for the ——— of colla’ 
tionists in France. 

As a first step five De Gaullists 
in German hands have been sen- 
tenced to death by a German court 
and other cases are being heard at 
the present time. 

DNB said the Reich Government 
in December, 1944, in a note to the 


International Red Committee 


had announced that such measures|to re 


would be taken by Germany. 

The German measures followed 
recent executions of American pris- 
oners of war on the Ardennes front. 

The latest form of lethal German 
blackmail apparently was aimed at 
halting the collaborationist trials 
in France just as the Germans tried 
to shatter French unde und ac- 
tivities before the liberation by kill- 
ing hostages. 

It was assumed in London that 
the De Gaulle Government will not 
be intimidated by the German ac- 
tion and will continue the collabor- 
ationist trials in a normal manner. 


CIO Opposed To Draft 
Of — -- Murray 


the tifyin: 

Power shortages by legislation. 
He told a press conference that 

union officials would urge War 

Mobilization Director James Byrnes 


v 


Thunderbombers Hit 
Targets Near Milan 


MAAF HEADQUARTERS, Jan. 
13—Thunderbombers of the 12th Air 
Force, diving under heavy cloud 
banks which curtailed cperations 
by medium bombers, lanced their 
wing-loads on enemy targets in the 
Milan area, it was disclosed today 
in a combined AAF-RAF handout, 
which noted that B-17s and B-24s 
of the 15th Air Force have been 
- gaa for the fourth successive 

ay. 

In approximately 334 sorties, 
Thunderbombers destroyed 66 motor 
vehicles, seven locomotives, 37 rail 
cars and 14 buildings. They also 
damaged 49 vehicles, 12 locomotives, 
72 rail cars and 20 buildings. Rails 
were cut in 59 places, while 12 
road craters were reported. 

.In the Greco-Milan area, rail re- 
pair shops were attacked by another 
formation of P-47s, damaging two 
buildings. This element destroyed 
an oil storage shed, knocked out a 
locomotive and damaged _ three 
others and a power station. Eight 
out of 12 transformers at the Se- 
regno power station were destroyed. 

A 50-foot power boat on Lake 
Garda, in northern Italy, was 
knocked out by P-47s, which also 
destroyed three smaller craft and 
a light ack-ack position nearby. 

MAAF flew ag than 500 sorties, 
losing 6ne shi 


Kesselring Leading 
Kraut Troops Again 


(Continued from page 1) 


two points in the central sector 
below Bologna and engaged enemy 
forces in fire fights at several other 
places along the front. Moderately 
heavy artillery and mortar fire 
fell in our forward areas. 

In the 30-mile bulge below 
Imola, important Po Valley city on 
Highway 9 (Via Emilia), h gened 
forces sharply to our pa- 
trols. At La Casetta and fontrn- 
elice, west and southwest of Imola 
on the 5th Army right flank, the 
enemy laid down a heavy machine 
-|gun and mortar barrage as U. 8S. 
riflemen probed deep into German 
outposts. 

In the area south of Bologna, on 
and off Highway 65, American 
forces met intense rifle, grenade 
and mortar fire from enemy forces 
in Canovetta and San Ansano, two 
small villages about ten miles south 
of Bologna. The | were able 

reach both towns, but mortar 
fire forced them to return to the 
main 5th Army lines. 

The 8th Army has cleared its 
own right flank south of the Com- 
acchio lagoon. After several days 
of inactivity following the break- 
through by the 1st Canadian Corps 
which cleared 50 square miles of 

canalised land west of coastal 
me ged 16, an engagement on the 
split of land skirting the Adriatic 
Sea netted 40 prisoners, with 
enemy dead counted. 


HEAVY SNOWFALL 


WITH THE 5TH ARMY, Jan. 13 
—Frontline troops are shivering this 
morning in the grip of the season’s 
worst snow — wi 


this morning, has eady 
added six inches to an eight-inch 
base, making an average depth in 
the Apennines of more than 14 
inches, with numerous drifts of two 
or two and a half feet. 





y today, according to the sth 
ye Weather Officer, and tomor- 
row will be overcast with additional 





HELP FROM THE SKIES 


Floating to earth by parachute are arms and ammo, 


dropped from RAF 





bombers to Yugoslav Partisans who 
have forced Germans in this area into a narrow bottle 
neck by constant attack. 





U. S. Carrier Planes Sink 
25 Ships Near indo-China 


(Continued from page 1) 


proceeding unchecked but sha 
fighting was reported on the left 
flank of the 6th Army forces. 

A spokesman at headquarters 
said A. that Japanese resistance 
is stiffening along the beachhead 
front and is particularly strong on 
the left flank along the six mile 
Manaoag to Pozorrubio road, and 
in the hills pT Bees A that 
increasing con e enemy 
indicated that forward units were 
r the Japanese concentra- 
tion zones. The town of San Carlos, 
where five main roads intersect, 
was captured. 


JAP CABINET WORRIED 


LONDON, Jan. 13 (UP) 
American troops struck toward 
Manila, the Japanese cabinet today 
Passed drastic new measures to 
strengthen the Empire’s war effort 
at an admittedly critical moment 
in the Pacific war. 

A German Transocean news 
agency dispatch from Tokyo an- 
nounced the formulation of a five- 
point program ca. into imme- 

diate service all available man- 
Tne produce war materials and 

Lashed by endless American air 
attacks, the Japanese Government 
also extended military authority 
over additional sections of the civil- 
ian .administration to 

population during BA. raids. 

This was interpreted to mean the 
Jap Government feared the civilian 
authorities may be unable to keep 
adequate control over the popu- 


tena ect 








DUMBARTON 


(Continued from page 1) 











would stand together to smash ag- 
gression. 

"I think that plan will take care 
of a lot of European security prob- 
lems,” he said. Connally appeared 
cool regarding Sen. Vandenberg’s 
proposal that the main powers sign 


20|a treaty immediately making effec- 


tive the Dumbarton Oaks plan or 
its equivalent. 

Connally, both in the rset and 
privately, has stressed the impor- 
tance of ae ahead with the 
this} Dumbarton Oaks plan.” He appar- 
ently reflects t the White House at- 
titude in this respect since after 
visiting President Roosevelt Thurs- 
day Connally asked for cessation of 
foreign policy debate and specula- 
tion . the Big Three meeting. 

Emphasizing that the Dumbarton 
Oaks plan would not be perfect at 
the beginning but would a@ good 
start, Conally added: 

"It’s on the frontier—virgin ter- 
ritory—and is more or less cn nl 
mental but we trust the 
tions ahead will = it. 

Pr. Fon fl op sarenee the fact 
ere have n 3,000 proposals 
in the Senate for 


be States Se een ee 





hich adopted an 
Constitution bet bettered therehy. 


— As 
cietee ‘at canes an Rd land states and northern New York 





Yi 
d' the|'Thomas ¥. Ono. 


lation if raids increase in frequency 
and intensity. 

Indicating the importance which 
the Japanese officials attach to 
these measures, Transocean said 
the government would make a de- 
tailed expose of them in Parliament 
in the session opening Jan. 21. 

As Japan’s stolen empire shrinks 
under the relen attacks, 
Tokyo is taking additional steps to 
make the nation self sufficient with 
regard to food production. 

The cabinet’s measures for the 
reinforcement of air raid protection 
units and further mobilization of 
labor and manpower was also a di- 
rect result of Allied gains while the 
measure for the mobilization of all 


objective of increasing 
striking power” is seen as a des- 
perate effort to hold off still fur- 
ther defeats to gain time. 





QUAKE ROCKS ISLAND 


LONDON, Jan. 13—For the sec- 
ond time in 36 days, Japan has 
been hit by her old and powerful 
enemy—nature—as Radio Tokyo 
reported the ar os shaken 
by an earthquake e Saturday 
morning, Jap time. 

According "s Radio Tokyo, this 
quake, following little more than a 
month after the omen-like jarring 
of last Pearl Harbor anniversay, 
caused only slight damage and col- 
lapsed few houses. earlier 
quake, it is recalled, was originall 
played down in a similar way, bu 
its seriousness was later admitted. 
On the whole, the radio stated, 
communications and transport were 
not interrupted. 

Ny A At At 
no! 0 on ma or 
"Tsuge” on the = Jap island, 
Honshu, just east of the Kobe- 

industrial area in northern 


Seven DSCs Awarded 
To Japanese-Americans 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 13 (ANS)— 
The aw of ed | hi 


Service Crosses to seven Ja ese- 
American doughboys, inclu one 
who attacked German tions 


seed today ‘by the W De 
noun y the War 
embers 


ment. All were m 
famed, ial 100th Infan’ Bat- 
talion which ng y BR, y and 


Other soldiers in yy nth, com- 
posed solely of Americans of. Japa- | cases 
nese descent from Hawaii have re- 


~ | Za’ 

en ee Wee Geek. and Raubolt as members of a train 

the|crew which he joined in the guise 
brakeman 


34th Division Looey 
Gets Medal Of Honor 
For Cisferna Feats 


WITH THE 5TH ARMY, Jan. 13 
—Second Lieutenant Ernest H. 
Dervishian, .28-year-old attorney 
from Richmond, Va., today received 
the Medal of Honor, America’s 
highest combat decoration, for 
"conspicuous gallantry and in- 
trepidity at risk of life, above and 
beyond the call of duty.” 

The short, heavy-set officer has. 
been overseas for nearly three 
years with the 34th Division. He 
received his Medal of Honor for 
action near Cisterna on May 23 
during the breakthrough from the 
Anzio beachhead when he was re- 
sponsible for the capture of 40 
Germans and the elimination of 
three machine gun positions. A 
technical sergeant at the time, he 
received a battlefield commission 
last July for-his performance as a 
leader in combat. 

Here’s what the whirling Der- 
vishian did: 

While advancing along a dry 
river bed well ahead of his squad, 
he sighted nine Germans, captured 
all of them after wounding three. 
He then captured ten more at the 
point of his carbine. Pinned down 
by machine gun fire, he rushed a 
position and captured the four- 
man crew, together with a couple 
of more Krauts. Turning the Ger- 
man machine gun against the en- 
emy with one hand and firing a 
German machine pistol with the 
other, he cleaned up two more posi- 
tions, capturing 15 more men. 

The 2nd Battalion of the 168th 
Infantry, 34th Division, also was 
honored at the ceremony high in 
the snow-covered mountains with 
the presentation of a Presidential 
citation for distinguished service 
during continuous battle for eight 
days and nights at Cervaro in Jan., 
1944, during which the battalion 
captured three vital objectives. 


Thaws Taking Chill 
Off Shivering U. S. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 13 (ANS)— 
January thaw brought relief to a 
large section of the frost-bitten 
country today, but subzero weather 
continued to plague the New Eng- 





State. 

Mild temperatures prevailed from 
Pennsylvania to the Rockies, bring- 
ing a break in the severe cold of 
the past several days to most of the 
Plains states. A new cold spell 
touched Minnesota and parts - 
Wisconsin and was expected 
spread into other Midwest states 
tonight. No severe cold was fore- 
cast, however. 

Temperatures that touched below 
zero over Midwest areas yesterday 
were in the high thirties today, and 
Federal forecasters in Chicago said 
they would hit middle or upper 
fifties in southern Illinois, Missouri 

Kansas toda 


"land y. 

But bi cold lingered in New 
pogene. mercury dropped to 
15 below at Caribou and Houlton, 
Me., 
below at Me., Con 
N. 10 belnw at Durham, | a H., 
de 5 below at Hartford, Conn 


BLACK MARKET 
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them as "The Bucket of Blood,” 
and splitting up profits totaling 
about 2,000 dollars. 

Prosecuting Judge Advocate Ma- 
jor Carlton C. Harris acknowledged 
the defendants were ”just small fry 
— Be ge yt I - to get caught while 


who profited 
_— gone free.” 


But this was more than offset by 
undercover agent Brune Caz- 
who identified Cosgrave, Hart 


of 4 
He said he saw them detach 11 
cars from a train at a watering 
station near Paris, unload several 
cases of cigarettes and cigars and 
with the aid of other men load the 
cases on to a rious car which 
a = = darkness "as 
poin en ” 
. Reflecting French reaction to the 
trial, the French newspaper Aurore 
cartoon 


published a front- 
sho’ a enchman and a GI 
sitting prison bars. 

The ican said he had re- 


: "And I 





and Pfc. Robert H. Yasutke. 


man got five years 
for betraying France. 











